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THE PROLIFERATION OF GENEROUS LIABILITY 
AWARDS HAS MADE COMPETING VERY TOUGH. 


We are a compassionate society. We want 
to compensate those who have suffered. But 
every time our courts expand traditional 
concepts of liability, we encourage Americans 
to sue each other. 

And when courts instruct defendants to 
pay excessive compensation, we're adding to 
the costs consumers pay for goods and 
services. 


PAYING A HIDDEN TAX. 


In reality, then, the American system of 
liability is the source of a hidden tax on the 
economy—a tax that can account for as much 
as 50% of the price paid for a product. 

What worse, this hidden tax amounts to 
$80 billion a year—a sum equal to the 
combined profits of the nation’ largest 200 
corporations. 

Consider, for example, that there are 30 
times more lawsuits per capita in the United 
States than Japan alone. 

Is it any wonder why America is having a 
tough time competing abroad? 


UNCERTAINTY STIFLES ENTERPRISE 


The unpredictability of our liability system 
hurts, too. 

For example, in a recent survey of CEOs, 
the Conference Board found that worry about 
potential liability suits caused 40% of 
the companies surveyed to stop research and 
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Liability reforms are needed 
to strengthen our economy 
development on new products, and almost 
half to discontinue the sales of existing 
products. 


ARE WE CONTROLLING RISKS, 
OR ENCOURAGING THEM? 


When we give a drunk driver the right to 
sue an automaker or highway engineer for 
a million dollars after a crash, are we control- 
ling risks? 

Or encouraging them. 

You can be sued even if your product is 
state of the art in safety. Even if the customer 
misused it against your instructions. Even 
if the risks were obvious. 
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When fear of lawsuits forces doctors 
to practice defensive medicine, we all pay the 
added costs of overtreatment. And if that 
same fear causes physicians to limit services, 
or worse, abandon their practice, lack of 
adequate medical treatment means greater 
risks for everyone. 

ItS an unhealthy situation that needs 
correcting. 


WHAT STEPS CAN WE TAKE? 


One positive step would be to base liability 


suits on fault. 
REFORM OUR “DEEP POCKET” APPROACH 


Few disagree that our current system often 
encourages the frivolous suing of those with 
an ability to pay. In other words, those with 
deep pockets. But is it right to hold these 
defendants entirely liable for payment, even i! 
they were only minimally at fault? 


A MORE RATIONAL APPROACH 
TO COMPENSATION. 


Those who suffer economic losses because 
of another’ negligence should be fairly 
reimbursed. 

There should, of course, be just compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering resulting from real 
and severe injuries. 

But can we afford to continue a system that 
encourages litigation and financial settlements 
that often bear little direct relationship to 
the actual cost of injuries sustained? 
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We must find a better approach. 
CONGRESS HAS A ROLE. 


Legislation providing a uniform product 
liability standard would help allow Ameri- 
cans to compete without the burden of 
excessive liability risks. 


SO DO THE COURTS. 


When all is said and done, itS our values as 
a society that count. 

Especially as reflected in our courts and 
individual jury decisions. 


Way 1s AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
largest underwriter of commercial and indus- 
trial insurance in America, and the leading 
U.S.-based international insurer. 

The nature of our business means we deal 
every day with issues affecting the future of 
the world economy. 

We've started this dialogue to encourage 
people like you to help shape a better future 

Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling 
by contacting your elected officials—judges 
and legislators—with your own views. 

Or if you prefer, write M.R. Greenberg, 
Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
NY 10270. 


AGI Eerpaia 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: As the art 

market explodes, auction 
houses and dealers are the 
winners, museums and the 
public are the losers 

Bids spiral to new records, and foreign 
investors scramble to buy, shifting old 
power bases. In a market it no longer 
controls, America sells more than it buys, 
the art world turns into the Art Industry, 
and liquidity is all. The result is that people 
are being deprived of access to their 
cultural heritage, and the richness of visual 
experience is collapsing under the brute 
weight of price. 











NATION: As Europe’s oppressed nations look to the West, 

the Bush Administration gropes for a policy—and a vision 

Lech Walesa is welcomed in the U.S. as a hero and pleads to let “deeds follow words” in 
Congress. But diplomatic caution and 
crippling deficits could shut America 
out of the emerging European order. 

> The House swaps a pay hike for an 
honorarium ban, but the Senate passes 
on the bucks.» As the S & L scandal 
spreads, the spotlight turns on the 
federal regulator who let the looting 
continue.» Tornadoes strike 14 states, 
devastating Huntsville, Ala., and a 
New York school. 
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WORLD: An 
irresistible tide is 
sweeping the East 
bloc as reformers in 
Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia 
follow the 

East German lead in 
pressing for 
democracy 


Thousands of demonstrators 
shake the remaining hard-line 
regimes,» Could East 
Germany hold its own ina 
partnership with West 
Germany?» A hotbed of 
protest in Leipzig.» 
Guerrillas storm the capital of 
El Salvador, resulting in the 
deaths of hundreds of 
soldiers, rebels and civilians, 
and the brutal slaying of six 
Jesuit priests 


36 


NATURE: A dip with 
the dolphins may be 
fun, but is it right? 
Swimming with these lovable 
animals is getting more 
popular all the time, but 
critics argue that such 
programs put dolphins and 
people at risk solely for 
entertainment and profits 


80 


PROFILE: Notre 
Dame football’s 
Lou Holtz 


In the cathedral of college 
football, the names of 
legendary head coaches 
Rockne, Leahy and 
Parseghian—still echo. But 
get ready to add a new name 
to the list: Holtz. 
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SCIENCE: A 
universe full of 
bubbles and walls 

In charting the heavens, two 
astronomers have found giant 
cosmic voids with surfaces 
made of galaxies. They have 
also discovered a “Great 
Wall” of galaxies so big it 
runs off the map 





57 


BUSINESS: 
Technology 
transforms TV 

Local stations use satellites to 
expand their newscasts —and 
their profits.» GM is angry 
over leaked pictures of its top- 
secret Saturn.» Sony and 
Warner strike a deal 


72 | 


THEATER: 
Everything old 

is new again 

Five musicals, adapted from 
familiar favorites, strut onto 
Broadway.» A wunderkind 
offers a Caine Mutiny-style 
drama for the Ollie North era 


87 


ESSAY: Thanks for 
the holiday greed 

has not yet ruined 

No one has ever figured out 

how to make much of a buck 

out of Thanksgiving. That is 
why it stands as a tranquil 

oasis amid the tawdry tinsel 
trappings of modern life | 
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Cover: 


Courtesy Sotheby's 


hi e has been called “an iconoclastic 
genius,” “a Superman of Madison 
Avenue,” “a legendary advertising guru.” 
George Lois modestly demurs: he prefers 
to think of himself as “a semi-legendary 
advertising guru.” Naturally that made 
him the perfect choice for us. Beginning 
this month, Lois, the creative director of 
the New York advertising agency 
Lois/GGK, has taken charge of communi- 
cating TIMe’s editorial benefits to readers 
and advertisers across America. 

Master of the commanding tag line, 
Lois has distilled his message into four 
simple words: “Make Time for TIME.” 
“The tag line addresses a real problem,” 
says Lois. “People understand the value of 
Time. But they live in a rat-race world 
where the challenge is finding time to 
read. So we're inviting people to carve out 
some quality time and get into this maga- 
zine.” By January “Make Time for TIME” 


will have found its way to magazines, television, radio, newspa- 
pers, billboards and, given Lois’ penchant for invention, perhaps 


some as-yet-undreamed-of place as well. 


Lois: semilegendary adman in his lair 





From the Publisher 
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“The challenge is finding 
time to read.” 





£ pages are being completed. The solution: a 
© manic production schedule coupling satel- 
lite links, chartered trucks, postmidnight 
meetings—in short, the general hubbub 
and commotion on which Lois thrives. 

This Bronx-reared Barnum has maga- 
zines in his blood. In the 1960s and ’70s, 
working as a cover designer with the late 
editor Harold Hayes, Lois turned Esquire’s 
cover into a gallery that registered every 
shock of those seismic years. As an adman, 
he taught America’s children the insistent 
demand “I want my Maypo.” In the early 
1980s he recycled the line to meet their 
grownup tastes: “I want my MTV.” And he’s 
the man who told people, “When you got 
it, flaunt it” (for Braniff airlines, remem- 
ber?), a pretty good description of his ad- 
vertising ethos. 

Enthusiastic as he is about the new 
campaign—and he owns a good share of 
the market on enthusiasm—Lois offers 


one complaint: the production schedule interrupts his Saturday- 
morning basketball game. His new associates at TIME show no 


mercy. “George,” they insist, “You have to make time for TIME.” 


Producing our ads is something of a high-wire act. Television 
ads featuring the current issue begin appearing Sunday morning, as 
the magazine goes to press. So they must be produced as editorial 





1990 Geo Prizm. 


$800 Cash Back* 


rhis new import-inspired front 


wheel-drive car seats five. 


Moves with 16-valve kick. Is 


built for precision driving. Has 
more luxury features than you 

ever imagined. And is available 
now with $800 Cash Back* Or 

$1400 cash for qualified import 
owners. Sedan or hatch. Sedate 
or sporty. Its your choice when 
you get to know Geo, Now 


Get to know G@@® 





participating dealer for qualification details. 
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OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET =" 


1990 Lumina Sedan. Up to $750 Cash Back? 


The six-passenger, front-wheel-drive, new family car. With 
Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector on seats and doors. All-season radials 
for smooth traction, rain or shine. And up to $750 Cash Back? too. 





* *You must take retail delivery from dealer stock. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. This is a limited-time offer. See your 
tLength of finance contract is limited. For special-rate GMAC financing, you must take retail delivery 
trom dealer stock. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. See your participating dealer for qualification details. 


Chevrolet, Geo, 





The Last 
Great Deals 
of the Decade. 


This is your opportunity to get a great deal on a great selection What great deals! Cash Back of up to $1250° or finance rates 
of Chevrolets! 1989s. 1990s. Sporty cars. Hardworking trucks as low as 6.9% APR? on selected '89 and ‘90 models 

Family cars. 4x4 trucks. Performance cars. From our best-selling See your Chevrolet/Geo dealer today. Before the Last Great 
Chevy Beretta and Corsica to the family-sized, full-featured Deals of the Decade are history. 





Lumina Sedan. All with deals to put you in the winner's seat 
And what a time to get to know Geo! The new import-inspired — 
vehicles for the 90s. Some available with hundreds in Cash Back! 








Corsica. Up to $800 Cash Back* 1990 S-10 Blazer. $1250 Cash Back* 
Corsica hatchbacks. Corsica sedans. They both seat five in a spacious America’s most popular sport utility vehicle, in your choice of 2WD 
interior. And this sophisticated, popular sport sedan comes with or 4WD with standard shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac™ The 4.3L Vortec 
up to $800 Cash Back* on 1990 models V6 is the biggest in its class. And now, there's one more great reason 


to drive Chevy S-10 Blazer: up to $1250 Cash Back* 








the Chevrolet and Geo emblems, Corsica, Lumina, S-10 and Blazer are registered trademarks and Chevy and Prizm are trademarks of the GM Corp. 
©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together...buckle up. 


Letters 


THE BIG BREAK 


“The changes that are taking place in Eastern Europe 
are momentous but dangerous.” 


So Moscow is letting Eastern Europe 
“go its own way” [WorRLD, Nov. 6]? I'll be- 
lieve that story when I sce that Latvia, Es- 
tonia and Lithuania are all given back their 
longed for independence 

(The Rev.) Burrell Pennings 
North Haledon, NJ 


After decades of being forced to follow 
the model required by Communist leaders, 
the East bloc countries now attempting to 
make a transition to a free-market econo 
my have been left in crippled financial, 
spiritual and social condition. The U.S. 
should expand its assistance to these East 
European nations quickly. Time is a criti- 
cal factor for countries like Poland. As 
Americans, we have to decide whether 
supporting long-term human freedom is 
worth the short-term costs. 

Maureen C, Pikarski 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


E. Ike Udogu, Florence, S.C. 


CALIFORNIA 
Worth the Risk? 





Cheers for Gorbachev and his reforma- 
tion of the Soviet Old Guard. While the 
U.S.’s acceptance of this major political 
turnabout is understandably cautious, it is 
time to stop treating every move the Sovi- 
ets make as part of a plot to dominate the 
world. Gorbachev seems to be bending 
over backward to dispel the Soviet Union’s 
image as the “evil empire.” Let’s encour- 
age him by grasping the outstretched hand. 
After years of cold war, struggles to pre- 
vent Communist domination of Europe 
and one-upmanship of the arms race, this 
earth could use a good peace race. 

Judi S. Brockett 
New Hartford, N.Y 


The changes that are taking place in East- 
ern Europe are momentous but danger- 
ous. If Mikhail Gorbachev does not suc- 
ceed in the Sovict Union, he may be 
followed by a hard-line Communist dicta 


e best reason 


train may be gone 


ow it. 





tor. A new leader would be less likely to 
take a conciliatory attitude toward free- 
dom, and the present euphoria could evap- 
orate. But any attempt by the Soviets to 
crack down on East Germany, Hungary 
and Poland could lead to World War III. 
The need for good judgment is imperative. 
It is welcome news that George Bush and 
Gorbachev will be meeting soon. 

E. Ike Udogu 

Florence, S.C 


Treasures for Trinkets? 


In his column “Why I Voted for a Used 


Car,” Andrew Tobias made his point very 
well: Americans are using land, buildings, 
etc., to pay for foreign trinkets that will be 


worthless in ten years [BUSINESS, Nov. 6]. 
Selling control of Rockefeller Center to the 
Japanese for $846 million is the latest deal 
in the rush to trade our country for ready 
money. During the Depression, men like 
John D. Rockefeller had faith in America. 
When ground was broken for Rockefeller 
Center in July 1931, there was immediate 
work for 75,000 people and employment for 
about twice that many in related construc- 
tion trades. Now we've disposed of that 
What is next, the White House? 
Must we be such moneygrubbers that we 
sell our national treasures? 


symbol. 


Nancy Lynch 
Ventura, Calif. 


In exchange for Manhattan, the Ameri- 
can Indians received trinkets; for Honda 
Preludes and Sony camcorders, the Japa- 
nese are getting piles of paper money. I'd 
rather tool around in my Prelude than 
watch inflation and foreign exchange rates 
reduce my dollar to scrap paper. 

Roderick Hsiao 
Washington 


| Punishment to Fit the Crime 


Your article on the 45-year prison term 
given to televangelist Jim Bakker quite 
correctly raises questions about unequal 
sentencing | LAw, Nov. 6]. However, I can’t 
help thinking the wrong yardstick is being 
used, The implication is that Bakker’s sen- 
tence was too harsh when compared with 
those given for murder, rape, arson, 
Can it be that penalties for the latter are 
too lenient, and that murderers and rapists 
should actually see more time behind bars? 
Although my hat is off to Judge Robert 
(“Maximum Bob”) Potter, I’m willing to 
bet that Bakker won't serve a fourth of his 
term in prison. 


etc. 


Brian Roberts 
Pittsburgh 


Bakker earned the stiff sentence he re- 
He may not have murdered 
one, but he defrauded, robbed and drained 
the earnings of thousands of his believing 


ceived. any- 


followers. He is a thief of the most danger- 

ous sort; he used his charisma for his own 
perverse gratification. 

Thea Parent 

State College, Pa 


I have never been a supporter of 
Bakker’s, but his sentence was too harsh. 
He gets 45 years, and yet murderers walk 
the streets. 

Rochelle Gaul 
Fayette City, Pa. 


Bearing It 


In describing the movie The Bear, based 
on James Oliver Curwood’s book The Griz- 
zly King, you refer to a cub’s attempts to at- 
tach itself to a full-grown male bear as a pro- 
tector-mentor [CINEMA, Oct. 30]. This 
would be unusual because it is not uncom- 
mon for male grizzly bears to kill and even 
eat unprotected cubs. This behavior may 
seem savage or even bizarre, but to the 
great bear it is the natural order of things. A 
more accurate film would show the or- 
phaned cub attempting (probably unsuc- 
cessfully) to clude the deadly, mature, soli- 
tary male. Granted, cinema often diverges 
from reality, but to offer the insipid scenario 
of a mature male protector bear violates the 
integrity of both humans and grizzlies. This 
movie portrays the wilderness with a kind of 
Disney Bambi mentality. A more realistic, 


With surprising swiftness, the child who sees 
you as the center of his world changes. The 
moments that were once yours together 
become filled with other people, other 

experiences. It’s called growing up. 


But no matter how quickly the 
years seem to rush past, there's 
one thing that will leave a lasting 
impression. A Lionel train. 


For nearly 90 years we've concentrated on making not just a 
toy, but a way to communicate with a child that’s both moving 
and memorable. A way of sharing that brief time when a young 
mind is first opening up to the world. When he looks to you to 
teach, and is willing to listen. 

This Christmas, bring home a Lionel train. On the following 
page you'll find a complete listing of Lionel dealers near you. Visit 


one today. 


Because when it comes to creating memories, we have the 


best training in the world. 
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“Brilliantly illuminating."—Philip Roth 








“A book as complex and surprising 
as the city itself?” actnur miter 


“A fabulous compound of history, “An essential book in the literature of the 


archaeology, legend, politics, literature, Middle East.". —John Gregory Dunne 
everything (and a little more) that might 
be brought to bear on the life of 
Jerusalem, past and present. 


“Enchanting and terrifying: an exact 
reflection of the city it describes. Among 


—Irving Howe the endless number of books on Jerusalem, 


this stands out as one of the best.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 


CT USCTD 


CITY of MIRRORS /AMOS ELON 


4 Selection of the Jewish Book Club, Reader's Subscription Book Club 
and the B'nai B'rith Book Club 


Illustrated with maps e At bookstores now, or call toll-free (800) 343-9204 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 








The loneliness of coping with Alzheimers Disease 
is getting less lonely every day. 


less idealistic understanding of our natural 

world is critical to the better management 
of our dwindling resources. 

Dave Stricklan, Wildlife Biologist 

USDA Forest Service 

Halsey, Neb. 


You report that British Columbia was 
considered “no longer wild and woolly 
enough” as a setting in which to film The 
Bear. Whom are you kidding? How many 
wild grizzly bears are roaming around the 
movie’s location site of the Bavarian Alps? 
There are thousands of grizzlies in B.C. 

Keith Millar 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Adoption Quandary 

As an infertile couple, my husband and 
I have frequently talked of adopting an 
older child [LrvinG, Oct. 9]. Unfortunate- 
ly, infertility does not have as one of its side 
effects the instant attainment of the finan- 


cial resources and emotional expertise | 


needed to parent an abused or emotionally 
disturbed child. I have grown increasingly 
weary of the suggestion that infertile cou- 
ples are coldly ignoring available older 
children while selfishly wanting to adopt an 
infant. Every one of us, even those with 
healthy fertility, has a responsibility to con- 
sider providing a home for children who 
have no permanent families. 

Elizabeth S. Balsam 


Beaumont, Texas 


White couples shouldn’t be blamed for 
adopting a child from another country in- 


| stead of a black American child. We tried 


to adopt in the U.S. and were repeatedly 
told by social services that black children 
and biracial children would not be placed 
with white couples. My argument that a 


| white family must surely be better than no 


Somec me to Stand By YOu. 


1-800-621-0379 


(In Minois 1-800-572-6037. 


TIME, NOVEMBER 27, 1989 


family at all was rebuffed with terms like 
“racial genocide” and “lack of native cul- 
ture.” Finally, after two frustrating years, 
we, adopted a child from India. We have 
never felt guilty for going “to the ends of 
the earth” to find our wonderful daughter. 
Nancy Lasher 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Banning Ivory 

I was enraged by the reader who be- 
moaned the fate that the artistic carvers 
would suffer if an ivory ban were to go into 
effect [LeTTERS, Nov. 6]. He asked, “Which 
is more important, an elephant or a human 
being?” There is a difference between a life 
and a livelihood! The ivory carver has the 


| intelligence and the ability to learn a new 


craft, or may fall back on family for help if 
needed. The pogr elephant is not given this 
choice. Besides, these craftspeople will be 
forced to make a change at a later point, 
when the ivory runs out. 

Vicki Yuen 








Yorba Linda, C ‘alif. 








Here’s where to find a Lionel dealer near you. 


ALL LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 
RUs 

K-Mart Stores 

Lionel Kiddie City 

Lionel Playworid 

Child World 

Children’s Palace 

Hilts Dept. Stores 

Selected True Value Stores 

Selected V & S Stores 

Selected ACE Stores 


ALABAMA 

Homewood Toy & Hobby (215) 879-4444 
Cullman 

Bennett Home Supply (205) 734-7828 
FLORIDA 

Bradenton 

Peace Chief Sound (813) 756-6224 


Clearwater 
Dennis Trains (813) 441-9521 
House of Hobbies (813) 443-2532 


Daytona Beach 

Dunn Toys & Hobbies (904) 255-3474 
Dover 

Jim Gillum Trains (813) 689-9117 


Fl. Lauderdale 

Discount Trains (305) 564-2440 

RIC Hobbies (305) 721-5720 

Warrick Custom Hobbys (305) 791-1156 


Ft. 
Pelee Pussycat (813) 489-4311 
Toy Warehouse (813) 278-1114 


Gainsville 
Bryan LTD (904) 377-7439 


Jacksonville 
Hobby World (904) 772-9022 
Hobby World (904) 268-7224 


Lantana 

The Depot (305) 583-1982 

Lutz 

Collectors Toy Connection (813) 972-4318 


Miami 
Andy's News & Hobby (305) 271-3101 
Orange Blossom Hobby (305) 633-1517 


Mulberry 
Mac's Train Place (813) 425-1282 


Oldsmar 

Frank's Trains & Hobbies (813) 455-0247 
Frank's Trains & Hobbies (813) 855-1041 
Toy Train Warehouse (813) 787-1080 


Orange Park 
Hobby World (904) 272-6315 





Orlando 
Colonial Photo & Hobby (305) 841-1485 


Plantation 
Trader Jacks (305) 583-3334 
Universal Hobbies (305) 581-9390 


Reddick 

Wayside Antiques (904) 591-2001 
St. Petersburg 

H & A Trains (813) 526-4682 
Chester Holley RR (813) 831-7202 
Winter Park 

Train Depot (305) 629-1965 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


Lennox Toy & (404) 237-6371 
Train Connection (404) 252-2530 


Chamblee 

Gandy Dancers (404) 451-7425 
Norcross 

The Train Works (404) 448-4521 Ext. 220 
Savannah 

Savannah Skate & Hobby (912) 927-9981 
Stone Mountain 

American Fare (404) 938-0151 
Watkinsville 

Memory Station (404) 769-8986 
LOUISIANA 

Uncle wd Hobby Shop (504) 893-7272 
Kenner 

Kenner Train Shop (504) 466-5876 
Mike's Train Shop (504) 466-8531 

Ron's Model R.A. Shop (318) 232-5536 
Metairie 


iron Horse Hobbies (504) 638-4827 
Louisiana RR Co, (504) 838-9627 


New Orleans 

Great Train Store (504) 581-3531 
Rayvin's Hobby Center (504) 733-2400 
Union Auto/Swtrains (504) 887-0104 
MISSISSIPPI 

Laurel 

Hobby Corner (601) 649-4501 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 

Antique Train & Toy (704) 253-7648 
Charlotte 

Charlotte Elec. Train (704) 527-0392 


Cumberland 
Cumberland Depot (919) 424-6229 


Fayetteville 
Trains-N-Rails (919) 433-2036 


Greensboro 

Inside Track (919) 275-5727 
McLeansville 

Covered Wagon (919) 697-0255 
Wendell 

Todd's Train Depot (919) 365-5006 
Goldings (919) 763-9395 


NEW MEXICO 


Cactus Junction (505) 296-2292 
Toy Tree (505) 883-5282 


OKLAHOMA 
Broken Arrow 
S & S Hobbies (918) 251-0330 


Langsam (406) 943-1242 
Whistle Stop Trains (405) 42-4846 


Tulsa 

Wings & Things (918) 745-0034 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Creative Pastime (803) 248-2600 

Mt. Pleasant 

Randy's Model Aeronautics (803) 884-7411 
TENNESSEE 

Jackson 

Hobby World (901) 668-3655 

Tom's Traine (615) 246-5507 

Sioa Patras & Hobby Shop (901) 324-7245 


Nashville 
Philip's Toy Mart (615) 352-5363 
Tip Top Merchandise (615) 256-2168 


Powell 
Dan's Trains (615) 584-7212 
TEXAS 


Amarillo 
Rainbow Connection (806) 352-2088 


Hobos Hub (817) 265-8101 
Austin 

Toy Box (512) 454-8824 
Toy Box (512) 451-2060 


R & B Train Barn (409) 752-3311 


(DLIONEL 


Because no childhood should be 
without a train: 


Dallas 
Collectible Trains (214) 373-9469 
Hall's Hobby (214) 82+-2550 


Fort Worth 
Whistle Stop (817) 923-8195 


Houston 
J. R's Hobby Depot (713) 568-8754 
Trains & Planes (713) 977-1420 


's Hobby (214) 438-9224 
Kerrville 
Happy Times (512) 257-5866 
La Porte 
La Porte Hardware (713) 474-2210 


Great Trains & Hobbies (214) 757-2720 
Michael's (214) 297-7711 


Collector Shop (214) 613-2051 
Odessa 

Groves Train Shop (915) 337-1624 
Toy Box (512) 653-9805 


Toy Box (512) 344-8533 
Toy Box (512) 534-8882 
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We made the world flat. 
So you can be well-rounded. 


NewsQuest from TIME turns this week’s world 
into a lively computer challenge. 


NewsQuest is a hands- 
on encounter with current 
events that’s exciting, educa- 
tional—and fun. Here’s how it 
works. Each week from September 
OMVENA OM CBUT cer Meeietiomenic 
with questions based on the current 
issue of TIME. Get the right answers 
and you compile.clues to a larger puz- 
zle, as you fill in the blanks in a quota- 
tion from the magazine. 

NewsQuest is fun for families—and 
it’s a great curriculum-on-a-disk for 


oe ml 


classrooms. Because it’s based 

on TIME stories, it promotes 

reading and research skills. And 

it’s easy to copy, soa single subscrip- 

tion can be used by an entire class. The 

school version even offers scholarships 

and an honor roll to reward ““The Best at 
the Quest.” 

For more information, call 1-800 
882-0852. Or write NewsQuest, Box 
8000, Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 and we’ll 
send you all the information you need to 
become a subscriber. 
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As easy as coming home for the holidays. 

As comfortable as a blazing hearth. 

As mixable as a room full of friends. waNDIAS 
That’ a taste of what "jg 

Windsor is all about. 


Windsor. | = 
One taste and your so there. Windsor & ginger ale. 


ndsor Canadian Sup and istillery Co., Deerfield, IL. © 1989. 





This intake valve went 50,000 
miles on a gasoline without our 
additive package. 








CLEANING POWER OF EXXON GASOLINES 


The test? Hard-driven taxis on tough 
ummm city streets, for 50,000 miles each. 

The fuels? Half ran on a gasoline without 
our additive package. Half ran on Exxon 
Regular Unleaded. 

The results? As you see in the unretouched 
photograph above, the intake valves from the 
taxis that ran on the other gasoline showed 
considerable deposit buildup. The same was 








CONFIRMED IN A GRUELING TAXI TEST. 


true on the fuel injectors. By comparison, the Exxon gasolines with XCL-12. 


taxis that ran on Exxon gasoline with advanced So if you’ve been thinking lately that your 
formula XCL-12° finished the test with fuel car's not running quite right, why not stop 
intake systems that were still remarkably clean, _at your local Exxon station and try a tankful of 
even after 50,000 miles. “precision equipment for precision engines.” 







And this is just the latest test. To date, 
we have over 2 million miles of test results. 
Over 2 million miles that confirm, again 
and again, the unsurpassed cleaning power of 


pronase Then, just turn the key. 


Precision equipment for precision engines: 














TIME 
COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS 


How Far Will Your 


Talent Take You? 


TIME Magazine would like to help you find out. For 
the fourth year, TIME is conducting a national search 
for college juniors who have distinguished them- 
selves by their academic excellence and, more im- 
portantly, exceptional achievement outside the 
classroom. 


Twenty winners will be selected and each will receive 
the following: 


% $3,000 in achievement awards money 

* An invitation to the awards dinner in New York 
% An all-expense paid trip to New York City 

% A day with the editorial staff of TIME 


Deadline: February 1, 1990. 


Fill out an application today. Details at your dean’s office or 
call 1-800-523-5948 (in PA 1-800-637-8509). 
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We're not talking about exterminating | 
all the ivory artisans here. All we are 
asking is that these craftsmen seek a new 
line of work. 


Don C. Ellsworth 
Edinboro, Pa. 





Reagan’s Yen 


As a lifelong conservative Republican 
who strongly believes in free enterprise 
and personal freedom in general, I am 
deeply disappointed in our former Presi- 
dent. Ronald Reagan’s receipt of a report- 
ed $2 million (or 284 million yen) from the 
Japanese [NATION, Nov. 6] is an embar- 
rassment to the American people. His hus- 
tle for library funds compounds the dis- 
comfort. Reagan has retired well at the 
taxpayers’ expense and lives a luxurious 
life. Why not contribute his time and good- 
will in the name of the country that is sup- 
porting him? He can never spend the for- 
tune he already has. 





Don R. Borgeson 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


New Conductors 


Music critic Michael Walsh practically 
salivates at the idea of replacing renowned 
maestros, or “gerontocrats” as he calls 
them, with young conductors imbued with 
a penchant for modern music [Music, 
Oct. 30]. Walsh should know better. 
The vast majority of listeners detest the 
modern repertory. Who today knows the 
names or the works of modern composers? 
Not many. The only way conductors can 
get us to listen to modern pieces is 
by force-feeding us, i.e., by sandwiching 
them between the classical works. If they 
placed new compositions at the end of a 
concert, maestros would perform the fina- 
le to empty halls. Let the small minority 
who like modern music have their own 
concerts and not impose their taste on the 
rest of us. 


Eugene D. Reed 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 








New York, N.Y, 10020 

(Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home letephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Only NordicTrack 
gives you 
a total-body 
workout. 





NordicTrack 


Stairclimbers 


Treadmills, exercise bikes and 
stairclimbers don’t give you half 
the workout NordicTrack does. 


While most exercisers ignore the 
muscle groups in your back, chest, 
shoulders and arms, NordicTrack 
provides you with a total-body 
workout. 

Its upper-body exerciser works the 
extensor muscles of your back, your 
upper back, and your trunk, rotators, 
biceps, triceps and chest. 

Its lower-body exerciser works your 
hip flexors, gluteus muscles, thighs, 
hamstrings, knee extensors and calves. 

Meanwhile, NordicTrack quickly 
elevates your heart rate to the fitness- 
building level 

And burns more 
calories than any 
other type of 
aerobic 
exercise 
machine. 

Why settle for 
less than a total- 
body workout? 

Get on track 
with 
NordicTrack. 










The world’s best aerobic exerciser. 


Nordicfrack 
ACML Company 


| Call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888 | 
| In Canada 1-800-433-9582 | 
QO Please send me a free brochure 
O Also a free video tape QVHS OBETA 
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141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 
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INTERVIEW 





On Drugs, 
Debt and 
Poverty 


Venezuela’s CARLOS 
ANDRES PEREZ sces 


the Third World asa 


revolution in the making 
unless richer nations come 


to the rescue 


BY JOHN MOODY AND STROBE TALBOTT — 


Q. Mr. President, you're seen as a spokes- 
man for the Third World. What should the re- 
lationship be between developing and indus- 
trialized countries? 

A. First, the countries of Latin America 
must make concerted efforts among them- 
selves, then coordinate with other develop- 
ing countries so as to enhance our bargain- 
ing power. There is a need for a new 
North-South summit that would deal with 
some issues involving the security of the 
whole world. I think we have to recognize 
that today’s problems are global and that 
interdependence is both a problem and 
a solution. That’s a central theme, and 
it’s why a North-South conference is 











| indispensable. 


Today we can identify three problems 
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| or countries are asking for. 


“We are facing 
certain danger. If 
we don’t deal with 
this catastrophe, 
military 
dictatorships 
could come back.” 


that affect the North and the 
South equally: debt, drug traf- 
ficking and the environment. 
These are three fundamental 
problems about which we 
could have a broad and con- 
structive dialogue. 


Q. The Bush Administration 
has put forward the Brady Pian, 
whereby the U.S. Government 
urges private banks to provide 
some relief to debtor nations. 
Yet you've called it timid. 

A. The problem is that it’s not 
a plan—it’s an idea. What we 
call the Brady Plan is an ex- 
traordinary initiative. It rec- 
ognizes that debt is a political 
problem—one of the major is- 
sues of world security—and 
not just a matter between U.S. 
banks and Latin American na- 
tions. The Brady Plan has as 
its basis the reduction of debt 
and the realization that the 
countries of Latin America 
cannot continue servicing their debt in the 
way the banks have obliged us to up to 
now. In the past five years, Latin America 
has paid back the total amount of its debt 
service, yet now it owes more than before. 
And what is the result? The economic 
growth of Latin America is now zero. Our 
countries have had to commit more than 
50% of the value of our exports to debt ser- 
vice. That’s intolerable. No country in the 
world can do this. If the U.S. was forced to 
accept these conditions to pay its debt, that 
would be really disastrous. 

In order for the Brady Plan to be more 
than just an idea, in order for it to work, the 
decision of the banks [to reduce debt] must 
not be voluntary. The U.S. Government 


| should modify certain banking regulations 


to facilitate the concessions that the debt- 




















You'll be amazed how many times 
it ends up carrying you. 


Introducing the ProSpeed CSX. 





Picture this: work is piling up, time is winding down. 
And just when you feel like you're going under, some- 
thing grabs you and whisks you to the surface again. 

The ProSpeed™ CSX. It’s a real lifesaver. Because it’s 
the first laptop from NEC that gives you the edge you 
need today to work more effectively: color. Sixteen 


colors. With EGA graphics on an LCD display. Talk 
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pea nical 


about great presentation skills. 

The ProSpeed CSX has a 
386SX™ CPU that runs at 16 
MHz. It’s AC-powered, comes 


with 2 MB of high-speed mem- 





ory standard (expandable to 


4 MB) and has 2 expansion slots—one for in- 
creased memory and one for a modem. Plus you 
can get it with a 1.44 MB 3/2" floppy drive and 
either a 42 MB (28 ms) or a 100 MB (23 ms) hard 
drive. So it’s perfect for financial analysis and 
CAD/CAM applications. 

See your NEC Authorized Dealer today for more 
information about the ProSpeed CSX. It’s from NEC, 
the $24 billion leader in computers and communica- 
tions. Now that’s the kind 
of company that can really 
help you carry on. 

WE’RE MAKING THINGS BETTER FOR YOU. 


NEC Information Systems, Inc., 1414 Massachusetts Ave., Boxborough, MA 01719. 1-800-NEC-INFO. In Canada, 1-800-343-4418 
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TIME Picture 
Syndication 


Many of the photographs 
published each week in 
TIME Magazine are 
available for Advertising 
and Editorial licensing. 
Our extensive collection of 
color and b&w photos 
contains published and 
unpublished images of 
major news events, current 
and historic newsmakers 
and diverse personalities 
from all fields. Also 
available are a wide range 
of subjects which 

includes nature, science, 
technology and travel. 
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American public opinion must under- 
stand that we are not asking for a gift or for 
debt forgiveness. We want a system of eco- 
nomic relations that will give us guarantees 
so we can plan our economies and develop 
our countries. 


Also, it’s just good business. The inabil- | 


ity of [Latin American] countries to pay 
their debt has created another problem 
that is even more damaging than the debt 
burden itself: an inability to import. Yet 
our countries are a market that is indis- 
pensable to the growth of the industrial- 
ized nations. So resolving the problem of 
debt means opening markets to the indus- 
trialized countries. 

In the 1970s Latin America imported 
from the U.S. significant amounts of 
goods. In the 1980s that flow dropped as 
much as 80% in some areas, such as auto- 
mobiles and tractors. The decrease was a 
fundamental cause of the great fiscal defi- 
cit of the U.S. The recovery of Latin Amer- 
ica’s economy should have the same signif- 
icance for the U.S, as Europe’s recovery 
had during the Marshall Plan. 


Q. What must the Latin American debtor na- 
tions themselves do as part of this process? 
A. If we don’t reform our economies, we 
would just fall back in the trap. Whatever 
accords we reach [with the lenders and in- 
ternational bodies] would have to be con- 
ditioned on adjustments that we make in 
our own economic systems. We've got to 
be able to ensure that the resources gener- 
ated from debt reduction and new financ- 
ing are used according to very specific 
investment norms and according to eco- 
nomic procedures in line with our realities. 


Q. You are a lifelong socialist. Yet now you 
are relying on market mechanisms, privatiza- 
tion, letting prices and interest rates find their 
own levels. It looks like an economic philoso- 
phy closer to Ronald Reagan's and Margaret 
Thatcher's. What's socialist about it? 

A. I know that the word socialism smells 
like the devil in the U.S., but it shouldn't be 
that way. The Communists expropriated 
the word socialism, so people now identify 
it with Marxism-Leninism. 

What we're doing is not a contradic- 
tion of our ideology. Price controls were 
a consequence of the lack of markets, the 
lack of development and the existence of 
monopolies and oligopolies. These defi- 
ciencies required policies that should 
have been temporary but became perma- 
nent. Now we’re correcting past errors. 








We have to find a substitute crop [for 


coca}, and the economic and technical re- 
sources, as well as the political will, of the 
North must play a role. We must attack this 
crime without borders with a policy with- 
out borders. Otherwise we will never be 
able to eliminate it. 

As for the environment, Europe and 
the U.S. have caused great damage, but we 
[in the Third World] have also contributed. 
In Latin America we have the great Ama- 
zon region. The great depredator of the 
environment is misery and poverty. If we 
don’t correct the problem in countries that 
still have great ecological resources, then 
humanity will see itself in the long term 
confronting a tragedy of survival. 


Q. Venezuela has recently joined the Non- 
Aligned Movement. There's a view in Wash- 
ington that the NAM is less relevant and co- 
herent than in the past, that it has split up 
into regional and parochial groups. So you've 
joined a club just at the point when that club 
might be going out of business. How would 
you respond to that? 
A. People in Washington should realize 
that the world is changing. Five years 
ago, who would have hoped for the ex- 
traordinary opening in East-West rela- 
tions? I know that the Non-Aligned 
Movement, which represents some 120 
nations, is often criticized, especially by 
industrialized countries, for its radical 
positions and for the way it acts in con- 
cert. But the fact remains that the Non- 
Aligned Movement has led to a new 
awareness among developing countries. 
The purpose is not conflict and confron- 
tation, but dialogue. 

It’s true that recently there has been 
a lack of coherence in the developing 
world. That has been one of the most 
worrying factors of the 1980s. This has 
been a perverse decade, a profound crisis 
for all of our countries. Economic prob- 
lems are more serious than they've ever 
been. The poverty of our countries con- 
sists not just of groups of people in mis- 
ery, which is still the case in the devel- 
oped countries. For us, poverty is taking 
on structural characteristics that really 
threaten the future of humanity. We are 
all feeling this, and it’s driving us toward 


| convergence. The Non-Aligned Move- 


What is dramatic is that we're doing it all | 


at once. 


Q. The other two problems you stressed 
were drugs and the environment. 

A. Drug trafficking has two facets: produc- 
tion and demand. If there were no de- 
mand, there would be no production. But 
production has many facets of its own, 
among them the poverty of our peasants in 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. 
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ment is part of that convergence. 


Q. What do you mean by convergence? 

A. I mean a consensus among all the coun- 
tries in the world on the essential problems 
from which the developing countries are 


| suffering. In general, that the political 


struggle [between North and South] has 
been de-ideologized. 

I wouldn't say that I put all my hope in 
the Non-Aligned Movement. Absolutely 
not, But it’s an organization that could 
serve the right objectives, and it could in- 
crease our power of negotiation if we know 
how to use it. No doubt the problems of 


Latin America are different from those of | 
_] 








































The combination that 
opens doors for 
Americans in Europe. 


When it comes to simplifying business travel 
abroad, Lufthansa and the American Express® 
Card make the perfect combination. 
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to First and Business Class passengers flyi@@ 
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German Airlines 
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Lufthansa German Airlines 
Dept UM12 

6 Cherry Valley Terminal Rd. 
West Hempstead, NY 11552 
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Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary, 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary responds to so many calls for help-how to spell it, how to 
say it, how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster 


More people take our word for it 





U.S. Mint’s first Silver Eagle quickly 
became a prized investor/collector item and 
doubled in value. Containing one troy ounce of 
Silver it was the largest, heaviest and purest 
Silver coin ever minted by the U.S. Mint 
Now a massive Limited Edition ONE POUND 
SILVER EAGLE PROOF version is available 
directly from its exclusive minter, This 3 1/2" 
wide 11” circumference troy pound of 999 pure 
Silver is finely minted with its individual number 
In a clear museum case with display stand. A 


B2 


AMERICAN SILVER EAGLE PROOFS 
AS ONE POUND OF PURE SILVER 


work of art to become a family heirloom as it 
appreciates 

To obtain the magnificent ONE POUND SILVER 
EAGLE PROOF and a FREE choice Walking 
Liberty Silver Half, last minted by U.S. Mint in 
1947 and from which the Silver Eagle is adapted 
call our 800 #'s USA 5858 & 351-1072 and order 
at $269 each + $5 insured delivery, for the next 
10 days while this special limited offer is open 
and charge to your Visa, Mastercard, Amex. Or 
mail check/money order directly to Dept. 01 


THE FEDERAL COIN FUND, 77 GREENTREE DRIVE-100, DOVER DE. 19901 
Satisfaction eariers with full oon back 
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Africa or Asia. But there is a common de- 
nominator, and it’s our shared need to ex- 


ert pressure on the developing world in a | 
| determined way. 


Q. When you talk about common denomina- 
tors and exerting pressure on the industrial- 
ized North, are you advocating a debtors’ 
cartel? 

A. No. Such a thing would be an act of sui- 
cide—and of collective suicide. Theoreti- 
cally, we might have the power to provoke 
a great worldwide financial crisis that 
would be a catastrophe for the industrial- 
ized countries. But we would also suffer. 
So this would be like the biblical story of 
Samson pulling the temple down on his 
head. 


Q. Countries like Venezuela, when they got 
into economic trouble in the past, used to be 
able to say to the U.S. “Watch out or we may 
go Communist. Help us.” Isn't that now 
changing? 

A. The ghost of Communism has done 
much damage to relations between the 





U.S. and Latin America. Under the pretext | 


of defending the region from Communism, 
the U.S. supported military dictatorships. 
This was a terrible error. Now we don’t 
need to look for ghosts. We have realities. 


If the problems that our countries face are | 


not resolved, the social explosions would 
be of a magnitude previously unimagined. 
I’m not just imagining this. The world to- 
day is much more complex. Before the days 
of mass media, radio and television, the 
poor were more resigned to their fate. 
Without television, they didn’t have any 
possibility for comparison. That's why to- 
day’s poverty is more dangerous and could 
provoke terrible social upheavals—a Latin 
America in effervescent rebellion. We are 


facing certain danger. If we don’t deal with | 


this catastrophe, 
could come back. 


military dictatorships 


Q. What is the ghost we have to be fright- 
ened of today? 





A. The immense gap that is opening up be- | 


cause poverty is now intolerable. And the | 


poor man now knows how poor he is. He 
has his transistor radio, That’s not a ghost 
but reality. 


Q. Did the price riots that flared up last Feb- 
ruary here in Caracas and left 300 dead pro- 
vide a glimmer of that danger? 

A. I think so. That tremendous social ex- 
plosion came about because of the 
dammed-up frustration of the past eight 
years, the decline in living standards. Now, 
this year, in Venezuela we're going to have 
a dramatic drop, almost 10%, in our gross 
national product as a result of our adjust- 
ment measures. If we don’t straighten out 
this situation, if we don’t have the re- 
sources to confront this violent decline, the 
social situation will reach intolerable ex- 
tremes. And it’s not just us; all the coun- 
tries of Latin America are suffering. 
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Olympus has done it again. 

again. 

We've developed a unique 
autofocus twin lens system and 
put it inside one single camera. 
The new Infinity Twin. 

There’s a 35mm AF wide- 
angle lens for group photos and 
panoramic outdoor shots, and a 
70mm AF telephoto lens to pull 
distant subjects in close. All at the 
touch of a button. 

And, since the lenses never 








OLYMPUS 
LENS 
=>. 35mm 


infinity | WIN * 70mm 
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OLYMPUS 


extend outside the camera body, Visit your Olympus dealer 
the Infinity Twin is more compact and ask to see the Infinity Twin. 
than any dual-lens camera has a Because, as everyone knows, 
right to be. two lenses are better « 
What's more, because each than one. 
lens acts independently, your 
pictures will be exceptionally 
sharp and clear. 
And, like the original Infinity, 
the Twin is weatherproof. So 
nothing will stand in the way of 
your getting great pictures. 
Best of all, you could spend 
twice as much money and not get 
half as much camera. 


Focused on people - 


USA call toll tree 1 800 433.0880, For more intormation, write Olympus Corporation, Dept. 308, Woodbury, N.Y, 11797, In Canada: W. Carsen Co. Lid., Toronto. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY CHRIS GALL 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Dustin Hoffman plays Shylock, 
warts and all, in a shimmering 
Broadway production trans- 
ferred intact from a sold-out 
London run. A tough ticket 
worth every penny and every 
minute of the wait. 


CLOSER THAN EVER. This 
musical sampler from lyricist 
Richard Maltby Jr. and com- 
poser David Shire is an off- 
Broadway charmer deftly per- 
formed. Special joys: character 
songs that actors Brent Barrett 
and Sally Mayes render as rich- 
ly nuanced as one-act plays. 


MYSTERY OF THE ROSE 
BOUQUET. Jane Alexander 
and Anne Bancroft play a nurse 
and a patient in a taut psycho- 
logical study by Manuel Puig, 
author of The Kiss of the Spider 
Woman, at the Mark Taper Fo- 
rum in Los Angeles. 





LINDA RONSTADT: CRY LIKE 
ARAINSTORM, HOWL LIKE 
THE WIND (Elektra/Asylum). 
Ronstadt takes lessons learned 
from her three successful albums 


| of pop standards and puts them 


to work on the kind of material 
she did so well in the '70s: confes- 
sional ballads and songs of love 
gone amiss. The cathedral-filling 
orchestral arrangements threat- 
en the fragile structure of some 
songs, but Ronstadt’s singing 
(superbly accompanied on four 
tracks by New Orleans soulster 
Aaron Neville) keeps everything 
on course. 











| show, which introduces the 
| Metropolitan’s new Ford Mo- 





CRITICS’ VOICES 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL CHRISTMAS SPECTACULAR. 


Like its Rockefeller Center neighbors—a towering fir tree 
ee un cane, 
watchable gyrations of amateur skaters—this New York 
Tay wingers is one of the grandest holiday 
Pango nee the same from year to 
eee Becsaae tee toe -moving script 
ns, Santa Claus and Tchaikovsky's 


Sp nterase cats wcll ths on 

“Opulent costumes, as wells the show-stopping high- 

_ kicking Rockettes. If at times the narration ts the 
_ entire world is Christian, or should be, the overwhelming 
meessige is joy and goodwill. 


Pierre Choderlos de Laclos’ 
novel of sexual gamesmanship 
among 18th century French 


man and screenwriter Jean- 
Claude Carriére have not so 
much adapted this deliciously 
nasty tale as they have em- 


THE NEW VISION: PHOTOG- balmed it. 

RAPHY BETWEEN THE 

WORLD WARS, The Metropol- | IMMEDIATE FAMILY. Glenn 
itan Museum of Art, New York | Close and James Woods 


City. This smartly conceived desperately want a child; Mary 
Stuart Masterson is about to 
have one. Director Jonathan 
Kaplan’s comedy-drama 

finds sympathetic laughter 

in everyone’s burdens and 
opportunities, The tears come 
later. 


tor Company Collection of 
20th century photographs, 
highlights the camera’s court- 
ship of pure form. Through 
Dec. 31. 


THE INTIMATE WORLD OF 
ALEXANDER CALDER, Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum, New 
York City. A delightful demon- 
stration that for family and 
friends the sculptor could make 
practically anything out of any- 
thing. Through March 11. 





THE PEOPLE AND 
UNCOLLECTED STORIES 

by Bernard Malamud (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; $18.95). 
This posthumous volume in- 
cludes an unfinished novel and 
16 short stories never before 
collected in book form. 

The novel is little more than 

a sketch of what might 
have been, but the stories 





VALMONT. Maybe it’s time to 


aristocrats. Director Milos For- 











measure —offer poignant 
reminders of Malamud’s gift 
and his stature as an 
American master. 


THE STORYTELLER 

by Mario Vargas Llosa (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux; $17.95). 
A Peruvian narrator, who 
strongly resembles his creator, 
remembers a college classmate 
in Lima during the 1950s and 
ponders the possibility that 


| his old friend has become a 








bard to an endangered Ama- 
zonian tribe. This ruminative 
novel about storytelling and 
its place in society shows a 
world-class author in splendid 
form. 





MACY’S THANKSGIVING DAY 
PARADE (Nc, Nov. 23, 9 a.m. 
EST). Might as well face it— 

she’s here to stay. Today show 
usurper Deborah Norville joins 
terminally jovial weatherman 
Willard Scott to narrate this 
year’s float extravaganza. 


FIFTY YEARS 

OF TELEVISION: 
AGOLDEN CELEBRATION 
(cBs, Nov. 26, 9 p.m. EST). 


| Stop us before we kill: yet an- 


other survey of “classic mo- 
ments” from TV’s past. Hosts 
include Walter Cronkite, Carl | 
Reiner and Miss Piggy. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
(PBs, Tuesdays, 9 p.m. on most 
stations). What's this? A docu- 
mentary series featuring real- 
life news footage rather than 
actors re-creating it? That is an 
admirably quaint notion that 
has spawned some fascinating 
programs. Former Harlem 


| Congressman Adam Clayton 


Powell is profiled this week. 





call it a day for film remakes of 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses, 





grim and comical in equal 


Compiled by Andrea Sachs 
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WE MADE 
CLOSE 
COMFORTABLE. 


Norelco’ patented “Lift 
and Cut™” shaving system 
gives you a shave that is skin 


close—without the blades 
even touching your skin. 


As the hair enters the chamber... 


The system lifts each hair... 


A split second before a blade cuts it. 


The continuous precision- 
cutting action of dozens 
of lifters and self-sharpening AST pa ea yo 
blades—at thousands of if “a {ion Samea 
revolutions per minute— iz 
gives you a shave like none ‘ 
other. 

The Norelco” Lift and Cut 
shaver. What makes it close, 
makes it comfortable. 


(‘Norelco 









© 1989 Norelco Consumer Products Company, 
A Division of North American Philips Corporation, Stamford, CT 06904 


Putting 
Macintosh 
to work. 


From the Apple” Macintosh IIx and IIcx 
to the Apple LaserWriter’ IINTX printers: 
so advanced is Macintosh computer tech- 
nology that it practically demands an 
advanced support network to help business 
users make the most of it. 

That's where ComputerLand* comes in. 
With more than 300 Apple-authorized 
centers, a spectrum of customized service 
plans, and special network training and 
support facilities, ComputerLand is in a 
unique position to help business. And the 
Macintosh family —with its computational 
muscle and ability to network and connect 
with other computers—is ideally suited for 
today’s hybrid workplace. So drop by or 
call our ComputerLand store. Together, 
we'll put Macintosh to work for you. 


“We sell and install more 
networks in the U.S. than any 
other company — by a factor 

of nearly 
3to 1.” 


Al Andrus 
Senior 
Vice-President, 
Service and 
Support, 
ComputerLand 


Computerland ©. 


Business to business. Person to person. 


erLand Corporation. Apple. the Apple logo, LaserWriter and Macintosh ure registered trademarks of Apple 
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Unnatural history 


The decade of the ‘70s, with its two “oil shocks;’ served to raise the 
world’s energy consciousness. Twice during that decade, Americans 
had to line up for gasoline, and a commodity that had previously been 
taken for granted—petroleum—was transformed into headline news. 

In this decade, oil made news when prices plummeted, and again 
when they recovered, but there was little of the urgency so evident 
earlier. Indeed, for long periods of time, energy wasn’t considered very 
newsworthy at all. 

But now, demand is rising again, although not nearly as sharply 
as in the '70s. Imports are rising as well, as domestic production 
declines. And the recent Alaskan tanker disaster brought energy 
back to the headlines. 

Unfortunately, as was the case in the ‘70s, some of the stories we 
read aren't necessarily so. 

Arecent editorial in a major newspaper serves as a Case in point. 
In attempting to draw parallels between conditions in the '70s and 
today, the editorial summed up current U.S. energy policy as “...the 
attitude here is that it's better to let market forces prevail’’ And then 
came a final question: “As they did the last time, and the time before 
that?” The reader is left to deduce, in other words, that “market forces” 
were responsible for the gasoline lines in 1973-74 and again in 1979. 

Well, we'd like to take issue with that particular revision of history. 
Market forces definitely were not allowed to prevail during those two 
crises. Federal price controls and allocation regulations determined 
where gasoline was to be shipped, and how much. Even the federal 
government's own studies found that if those maligned market forces 
had been allowed to operate, gasoline lines would never have formed. 

The editorial also decried rising oil demand in a complacent 
America, and saw great danger in today’s climbing oil import rate. The 
editorial, in fact, found alarming similarities between conditions in the 
‘70s and today. 

We'd therefore like to remind the current Cassandras of some 
crucial differences between then and now: 

e@ It was precisely the soaring price of crude oil in the '70s that gave 
rise to worldwide conservation efforts, the successful search for non- 
OPEC oil, and the substitution of other energy sources. These factors, 
in turn, led to the recent oil glut and the pricing seesaw. OPEC's recent 
history of relatively low prices indicates the lesson has sunk in. 

@ Nothing in today’s climate indicates that oil will again be used as a 
political lever. For one thing, the growth in world trade points to a 
growing interdependence among trading partners. In 1988, for exam- 
ple, the value of U.S. exports of merchandise to the OPEC countries 
rose to $14 billion—not counting the export of services, such as 
insurance, engineering, and construction. Imports to the U.S. from 
OPEC, mostly oil, actually declined to $25 billion, due largely to a price 
dip. There's still a trade gap—but that's true for most of our trading 
partners, not just the oil producers. 

@ As the editorial we've cited said, the bulk of the world’s oil 
reserves is in the Middle East. But that's a factor of geology, not politics. 
It's also geologically true that this country will never again be self- 
sufficient in oil. Imports are inevitable, but so long as normal trade 
relations exist, it hardly matters whether the import level is 10 percent, 
40 percent, or 60 percent. Japan imports virtually all its oil, and the 
Japanese economy doesn't seem any the worse for it. 

American policy should focus on building sound diplomatic and 
trade relations wherever two-way streets exist. And those who com- 
ment on U.S. policy should do so without rewriting history. 
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“This Is All It Takes 
B Bbw bw eee 2S eee 
To Get A Ford Ranger In And Out Of 
S hd 
ar age rive Comfortable Three Across Seating. 
a Because the Touch Drive button is 


mounted on the dash, there’s no need to 
mess around with a clumsy floor-mounted 
shift which takes up valuable passenger 
Ford's One And Only Touch Drive room in other compact pickups. With Ford 
Is Standard Ranger’s split-bench seat there’s enough 
room for three people to sit comfortably. 


On Every Ranger 4x4, New 4.0 Liter Engine. 


It’s advanced. It’s innovative. No matter Along with Ford’s exclusive Touch Drive, 
how you describe Touch Drive, there's no- this year you can get an available 4.0 liter 
where else to find it, but on a Ford. It’s the multi-port electronically fuel-injected 








standard 4x4 system on every four-wheel engine. It makes the 1990 Ford Ranger the 
. most powerful Ranger ever. 
i Best-Selling Compact Truck 
Three Straight Years* 





Ranger is America’s most popular 
compact truck. This Ford Ranger 4x4 
drive Ford Ranger and Bronco II. And it's comes standard with a five-speed manual 
the only one that lets you go in and out of overdrive transmission, all terrain tires, 


four-wheel drive high on-the-fly just by 


pushing a button on the dash. 
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cast aluminum 
wheels, Twin- 
Traction Beam 
front-suspension, 
anti-lock rear 
brakes, AM-FM 
stereo cassette and 
more. 

Transferable 


6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty. 
Covers you and future 
owners on major power- 
train components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Ask to see a 
copy of this limited warranty 
at your Ford Dealer. 
Best-Built American Trucks. 
The best-built American trucks 
are built by Ford. This is based on an 
average of consumer reported problems 
ina series of surveys of all Ford and com- 
petitive ’81-’89 models designed and built in 
North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1’ 
Ford trucks. Number one for all the 
right reasons. 
*Based on model year manufacturers’ reported retail 


deliveries from 1987 through 1989. Optional light bar 
shown not for occupant safety 


FORD RANGER 


The Best-Built American Trucks 
Are Built Ford Tough. 
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In Search 
Of Vision 


The U.S. needs—but so far lacks—an idea of 
how to foster more democracy in Eastern Europe 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


The world is awaiting your signal. It is 
watching you. Do not let the world and us 
wait any longer 

Lech Walesa in Washington 


he Polish Solidarity lead- 

er, and the world, may have to 
wait considerably longer for 
any clear signal about what 
kind of post-cold war Europe 
the U.S. envisions, and what it 
may do to help create one 
rhe progressive dissolution of 
the onetime Soviet Empire in 
Eastern Europe, symbolized 
by the opening of the Berlin 
Wall, raises the possibility of 
a historic turn toward peace 
and cooperation—but also 
the danger of churning insta- 
bility. So the questions are pil- 
ing up: What can the West do 
to strengthen the democratic 
movements in Poland, Hun- 
gary and East Germany? 
What sort of relationship can 
be forged between 

the former Sovict 
satellites and the 
capitalist states of 
Western Europe? 
How can the pres 


| ‘AID TO POLAND 
| Total in billions 

of dollars 
| West German 


loan forgiveness 
and new credit 


5 | ] Proposed U.S 
™ assistance 
programs 


$2.2 


NE 


sure for German reunification be kept in 
constructive channels? Long range, what 
is the future of NATO in a Europe no long- 
er frightened by the threat of Communist 
invasion? 

These questions, of course, press on 
European capitals too. Yet the US., 
Western alliance, has 

and the 
to frame a coordinated policy 
new 
and “the vision thing” 


as leader of the 
both the 
to try 
Alas, that calls for a vision of a 
European order 
has never been George Bush's forte. So 
far, his Administration has shown no in- 
clination to do anything except stand on 
the sidelines and cheer. Some Bush offi- 
cials argue that it is all Washington needs 


to do 


chance obligation 


It is always possible, especially with 
George Bush, that appearances are decciv- 
ing. Diplomats now talk openly of numer- 
ous private exchanges between the U.S 
and its allies about the developments in 
Eastern Europe. They note that Bush has a 
history of nurturing plans in secrecy and 
suddenly springing them, to the consterna- 
tion of critics who had reproached him for 
indecision and timidity. The President did 
just that in presenting arms-reduction pro- 
posals to a NATO meeting last May and 
again in arranging his Malta summit with 
Mikhail Gorbachev, to be held Dec. 2-3. 
Says Kim Holmes, foreign policy and de- 
fense analyst at the Heritage Foundation, 
which Bush has asked for summit-planning 
recommendations: “When George Bush 
gets put up against the ropes politically, 
he usually pulls off something bold and 
successful.” 

Administration officials 
confide that so far as they are aware, Bush 
is doing only tactical planning, concentrat- 
ing on getting through the summit without 
a major substantive mistake or public rela- 
tions flop. The President and his bricfers 
seem to have invested far more time in 


Nonetheless, 





Polish Solidarity leader Lech Walesa responds with 


considering how to counter a surprise 
Gorbachev proposal than in pondering 
what Europe—and the U.S. role in it 
will be like ten years from now. Says one 
foreign policy official: “We've got plenty 
of philosophy and vision for ‘a Europe 
whole and free’ [one of Bush’s standard 
phrases]. What we don’t have is practical 
ideas for building this new Europe. Do we 
use wood or cinder blocks? Where do we 
lay out the walls?” White House chief of 
staff John Sununu could think of no better 
way to counter criticism of the Adminis- 
tration’s lack of a blueprint than to circu- 
late anew to reporters a bound set of Bush 
speeches dating back to last spring —“‘as if 
nothing had happened in Eastern Europe 
since then,” snorts a Sununu critic in the 
Administration 

here are, to be sure, some good rea- 


sons for proceeding with care. For 
thing, the process of democratic change 
in Eastern Europe has accelerated so 
quickly as to leave Washington—and Par- 
is and Bonn and London and Moscow 

flabbergasted. No one anticipated the 
opening of the Wall, at least this 
Plans made 
one week may be out- 
dated the next, and the 
first rule of conduct 
could be taken from the 
Hippocratic principle 
to do no harm. Bush is 
properly determined to 
give Moscow no excuse 
to crack down on the 
freedom movements in 
its former 


That 


one 


on 


schedule 


satellites 


rules out any 


gloating over the seeming collapse of 
Communism or anything that might look 
like an American attempt to exploit the 
liberalizing trend in such a way as to dam- 
age Sovict security interests 

Further, the Administration is anxious 
to allay European fears that Bush and Gor 


“We have heard many beautiful words yg 
of encouragement. But. . . | must tell you 
that the supply of words on the world i i 
market is plentiful, but the demand nges in 

is falling. Let deeds follow words now.” 
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a double V for Victory to a hero's welcome from the U.S. Congress —but itis still doubtful that Poland will get all the aid he seeks 


bachev will make a deal over their heads to 


decide the Continent’s future. There 


conviction that the Europeans themselves 
must take the lead in mapping a new order 


ulious 
oth Eu 
public 


the moment, at least, this c 
gy has won the approval of 
Americé 
In a new poll for Timt 
Yankelovich 
Shulman, 51% 
questioned 
Bush 


quickly 


For 
Stral 
ropean leaders and the 


CNN by 


f those 
thought that was 
onding 
the 


) Eastern Eu 


recent 


who 
esident 


; More- 
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more influence than the U.S. 
over these changes. 

But if the U.S. leaves the 
thinking entirely to Europe- 
ans, it may find itself frozen 
not only out of the process 
but out of the Continent’s fu- 
ture. French President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand scized the 
initiative last week by inviting 
leaders of the twelve nations 
of the European Community 
to Paris for a Saturday sum- 
mit. One priority is to resolve 
differences among the Euro- 
peans. France and West Ger- 
many want to speed up assis- 
tance and create special links 
to East Germany; Britain and 











others object on the ground that Hungary 
and Poland deserve more because they 


Nation 


immediate help to the East. 
There is a budding consensus 
in the West to offer aid as a 
reward for democratization 
and as an inducement for 
more of it. West Germany, 
for example, has promised 
East Germany major (though 
unspecified) aid, on condi- 
tion that it fulfills its pledges 
to hold free elections and 
move toward a market 
economy. 

Well and good, but the 
question is how much aid, and 
from whom? Bush initially of- 
fered a mere $100 million to 
Poland. Congress last week 
upped that to $847 million for 


Poland and Hungary over a 
three-year period. While ex- 









advance the cause of freedom is one of the 
baneful effects of America’s deficits. Still, 
cash is not the only form of aid that can be 
useful. West Germany has announced a 
$2.4 billion package for Poland. Most of it 
consists of credits for projects that will ben- 
efit German business; the rest represents 
forgiveness of debt repayments on Ger- 
man loans to Poland. 

Even more important, the East Euro- 
peans desperately need managerial train- 
ing, along with capital investment and ac- 
cess to Western markets. In a recent 
interview with Time, Hungarian reformer 
Imre Pozsgay said that his country wanted 
not “aid or assistance” but “an inflow of 
working capital.” Hungarian Trade Minis- 
ter Tamas Beck on a trip to Western Eu- 
rope early this year presented a list of 53 
Hungarian enterprises that 
are up for sale. 

General Electric last 































have gone further toward democratization. | pressing gratitude, Walesa in- 
France and Italy also want to accelerate | dicated that that was nowhere 
the economic integration of the Communi- | near enough. He likened Po- 
ty as a means of cementing West Germany | land to a swimmer chained 
into the E.C. so firmly that it would not be | hand and foot, laboriously try- 
tempted to break away in a process of uni- | ing to reach land: “On the 
fication with East Germany. British Prime | shore, there is a cheering 
Minister Margaret Thatcher has been op- | crowd of people who offer us | 
their admiration instead of 










week put up $150 million to 
buy a controlling interest in 
Tungsram, a Hungarian 
light-bulb producer, and an- 
nounced plans to expand its 
activities. That is precisely 
the kind of help Eastern Eu- 
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posed to such ideas as the institution of a 
common European currency on the 
grounds that it would be an infringement 
on national sovereignty. 


faces decisions in three areas: 





BY J. MADELEINE NASH 


rominently displayed in Chicago last week stood three 40- 

ft.-long containers loaded with food and medicine bound 
for Gdansk, Krakow and Warsaw. The desperately needed car- 
tons of flour, baby food, pasta, antibiotics, surgical gloves and 
hospital linens are manifestations of one of the most profound 
changes brought about by Poland’s dramatic opening to the 
West. A Polish government is at last receiving the enthusiastic 
support and recognition of “Polonia,” as Poles who have left 
their homeland refer to the colonies they have established in 
other countries. In the week that brought Lech Walesa to the 
Windy City, it was evident that the heady transformations in Po- 
land have also stirred a seemingly insular and parochial 
community. 

With more than a million residents of Polish descent, the 
Chicago area is the unofficial capital of Polonia. Many of the jan- 
itors and cleaning women who vacuum and scrub the city’s high- 
rises and the clerks who sell kielbasa and clothing in the shops 
along Milwaukee Avenue speak little or no English. News about 
the old country is broadcast in Polish on radio and television and 
headlined by the daily Zgoda (circ. 15,000) and at least a dozen 
thriving Polish-language weeklies. The reaction of leading com- 
mentators in recent months has sometimes bordered on eupho- 
ria. “Events in Poland have infected the rest of Eastern Europe,” 


simply throwing a life belt.” 
But when one is drowning | 
in red ink, it is hard to help 


to encourage more links of 
Broadly speaking, the Administration | others. Washington's inabil- this type. It could offer guar- 
None 42% | antees against expropriation 


ity to put up serious money to 


From Polonia with Love 


rope needs. With some 
imagination and foresight, 
Washington should be able 




























exclaims George Migala, host of the popular radio show Voice of 
Polonia. They have also infected Chicago. 

The Poles came to Chicago in three large waves. Between 
1890 and 1930, more than 350,000 Polish peasants poured into 
the city to labor in the steel mills and meat-packing plants. Their 
descendants now live in the suburbs or in neat bungalows on Chi- 
cago’s northwest and southwest sides. As Stalin’s Iron Curtain 
fell across Eastern Europe after World War II, another flood of 
immigrants arrived, many of them soldiers who had fought with 
the Allied forces. 

The latest migration began in the late 1970s, accelerating af- 
ter martial law was declared in Poland in 1981. Among the 
30,000 new Polonians to arrive in Chicago were cosmopolitan in- 
tellectuals who found they had little in common with their prede- 
cessors. “Polka is not a Polish dance,” laughs Bozena Nowicka, 
who teaches Polish at Loyola University. “Pirogen is not a noble 
dish. Polish America is an archive for a culture that no longer ex- 
ists.” In June, Nowicka and 4,500 other new Polonians lined up 
outside the Polish consulate in Chicago to cast their votes in the 
historic election back home that catapulted Solidarity leaders 
into a position of power. 

The June election proved a turning point for old Polonia as 
well. For the first time in its 45-year history, the powerful, tradi- 
tionally anti-Communist Polish American Congress established 
official relations with representatives of the Polish government. 


a Ra 
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and currency volatility. It 
could follow the West Ger- 
man example in offering 
loans that would ultimately 
also benefit U.S. exporters. 


Defense. The U.S. military 


| presence in Europe—a ma- welcome German 
jor force for stability for | Peunification? 














have tried to ignore such talk, 
lest they stoke a growing con- 
gressional move to whack the 
defense budget severely in 
the next few years. But last 
week Secretary of Defense 

Dick Cheney ordered the 
| Pentagon to study ways to 


nearly half a century—could | Yes 72% | make cuts of up to $180 bil- 
rapidly lose its relevance with | No 13% lion in its unrealistically high 
the lessening of the Sovict spending projections for fis- 
threat. Washington has tried | cal years 1992-94. That is an 
to defend the status quo by Should the U.S. amount even greater than 
insisting that Soviet military | try to encourage congressional economizers 


spending was continuing to 
rise in spite of all the noise 
about perestroika. But last 
week a new estimate was 
leaked cautiously. It con- 
cludes that Moscow's de- 
fense outlays are somewhat 





Prevent 


‘Encourage 55% 


Telephone poll of 500 adults for TIME/CNN 
| om Now. 15 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulnan 
| Sampling error plus or minus 4.5%. 

TIE Charts by Lisa J. Smith 


have been suggesting. 

It is possible the Malta 
summit may force Bush’s 
hand even sooner. The 
White House is bracing for 
Gorbachev to propose a 
deep mutual slash in Soviet 


14% 





lower than the Administra- 
tion had expected. 

Bush can expect to come under intense 
pressure on both sides of the Atlantic to 
withdraw some American forces. To an in- 
creasing number of critics, it makes no 
sense to spend $130 billion a year—more 
than 40% of the defense budget—on 
NATO, particularly to keep 330,000 Ameri- 
can troops in a peaceful Europe. “With 
these [East European] reforms, we really 
have a genuine chance to get these num- 
bers of troops down considerably,” says 
Jirgen Ruhfus, West German Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. 





and American forces in Eu- 
rope. Initially, at least, Bush will reply by 
urging quick agreement on an earlier U.S. 
proposal that the Sovicts cut their forces 
by 300,000 and the U.S. by 30,000, reduc- 
ing them to rough equality at 300,000. 
Aides hint, however, that Bush just may 
have a proposal for deeper cuts up his 
sleeve to pull out if Gorbachev makes a 
dramatic bid. 


Long-range integration. The former Sovict 
satellites eventually need to be brought 
into a general European system—possibly 
along with the U.S.S.R., if it too continues 





Bush and his aides so far | to liberalize. Britain’s Thatcher, for exam- 


ple, suggests that the East bloc nations 
could be given associate status in the Euro- 
pean Community, like Austria and Turkey 
now. Something like that is sure to happen 
in due course, creating a megamarket of 
more than 400 million consumers. The 
U.S. could find itself on the sidelines as 
Europeans reap the economic benefits of 
the reconstruction of Eastern Europe. 

U.S. strategists have been afraid that 
Gorbachev would put them on the spot at 
Malta by calling again for the dismantling 
of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact. But 
the Soviet leader, as worried by potential 
instability as anyone else, has said public- 
ly—and emphasized privately to the U,S., 
Britain and France—that now was not the 
time for such talk. Still, the onrush of 
events in Eastern Europe could overtake 
both superpowers. 

For 40 years the U.S. has railed against 
the Iron Curtain and spoken out for free- 
dom in Eastern Europe. Now that those 
dreams are becoming a reality, Washing- 
ton and its allies urgently need to define 
how the newly liberated states can fit into 
a new European order. Otherwise, the 
ruling vision will remain Gorbachev's 
vague but alluring “common European 
home” stretching “from the Atlantic to 
the Urals.” If George Bush continues to 
worry more about today’s polls than about 
tomorrow's world, there might not be 
much room for the U.S. in such a 
Europe. —Reported by William Mader/London 
and Christopher Ogden/Washington 





In October a P.A.c. delegation 
traveled to Poland to meet 
with the leaders of the new co- 
alition government, Commu- 
nist and Solidarity alike. Since 
1981, in response to a special 
plea from Walesa, P.A.c. has 
channeled $150 million in 
emergency relief to Poland. 
“We Americans of Polish de- 
scent are going to help our 
brothers in Poland as much as 
we can,” declares P.A.C. Presi- 
dent Edward Moskal. At the 
top of P.A.C.’s priority list is 
getting American companies 
to help revive Polish agricul- 
ture. “Farmers in Poland have 
tractors,” says Moskal, “but 
they have no spare parts. They 
are plowing their fields with 
horses.” 





Last week the Polish-American Economic Forum, a group 
allied with the new Polonians, held its first national meeting. 
“Our purpose is to encourage private investment in Poland,” de- 
clared forum chairman Mitchell Kobelinski, a Chicago banker. 
The low cost of Polish labor is a prime selling point. “When 
you're in business, you cannot afford to be merely patriotic,” 
said Polish American fashion designer Yolanda Lorente. “In Po- 









In Chicago's Polish neighborhoods, gifts head for the homeland 





land I see a great opportunity 
for making money.” Lorente is 
setting up a joint venture with 
a Polish firm. Kobelinski is try- 
ing to establish a bank. Walter 
Kotaba, president of the Po- 
lamer Travel Agency, wants to 
build a housing ‘subdivision 
near Warsaw. “What's taken 
place is a revolution without 
blood,” he exults. “It’s a won- 
derful thing.” 

But beneath the jubilation 
runs a strong undercurrent of 
worry. American Poles are well 
aware that the country’s econo- 
my is in ruins. “The pessimism 
and impatience in Poland is 
terrifying,” acknowledges 
Chris Kamyszew, director of 
the Polish Museum of Ameri- 
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ca. “Sometimes I wonder if freedom of speech and freedom of 


thought will compensate for the lack of the simplest products.” 
Agrees Edward Dykla, president of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America: “The Polish people expect miracles over- 
night, and they won't get them. The biggest problem Walesa has 
now is time.” At weck’s end, as Chicago's Polonians gathered by 
the thousands to cheer Walesa in Daley Plaza, it was clear that 
they were determined to help him buy that time. . 
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Give a Little, Get a Little 


Fe ongress Congress finally finds a way to hand itself a raise 


BY NANCY TRAVER 


F or a show that had flopped in its last 
tryout, The Pay-Raise Follies enjoyed a 
remarkably rapid revival. There was House 
Speaker Tom Foley last week, a bipartisan 
cast gathered around him, calling earnestly 
for more money. Here again came con- 
| sumer advocate Ralph Nader, stirring up 
| rabid radio talk-show hosts to bash Capitol 
| Hill for insatiable greed. George Bush, 
| once more standing in the 
| wings, sent his best wishes. 
| But the House members 
| had learned from their pay- 
| hike fiasco of last January, 
| when they were seeking a 
raise from $89,500 to 
$135,000. This time they vot- 
ed for a smaller increase in 
two stages: to $96,600 next 
year (when they must stand 
for election), then to nearly 
$125,000 by 1991. More im- 
portant, they offered a swap: 
they would take the pay raise 
in exchange for passing a 
much needed package of re- 
forms, including the gradual 
elimination of outside in- 
come. Even though the Senate refused to 
go along, Congressmen can argue that tax- 
payers will be getting something for the ex- 
tra money they will be paying their 
legislators. 
Credit for the smoother performance 
goes to Foley and Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Michel. Last winter Foley watched 








fully as he tried to sneak a raise through 
the House without a vote. Wright’s clum- 
siness on the issue helped push him from 
power in May. Foley took office promis- 
ing his rank and file he would bring the 
pay raise to the House floor again this 
year. But he was determined to do things 
differently. 

Foley and Michel began by appoint- | 
ing a bipartisan task force to craft an eth- 
ics package that would com- 
bine the salary increase with 
real reform. With the raise 
stalled as a hoped-for 
Thanksgiving adjournment 
approached, Foley and Mi- 
chel closed ranks again. 
They limited partisan bick- 
ering and promised not to 
use the pay hike as a cam- 
paign issue next year. On 
Thursday they won a hasty 
252-174 vote in favor of the 
increase. After the victory, 
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former Speaker Jim Wright fumble pain- 


MONEY CHANGING 


Cent cd = 
$89,500 base salary $116,350 
prow $125,000 base salary by 1991 
| 
— $89,500 base salary $125,300 


A honoraria 
rere son tr send 





task force chairman Vic Fazio of Califor- 
nia declared, “We have decided to rein- 
vest in this institution and take the re- 
sponsibility for its future.” 

Along with senior Government offi- 
cials and judges, House members will re- 
ceive a 7.9% salary increase in 1990 and a 
25% hike in 1991. Tacked onto the raise 


was a ban on outside speaking fees or hon- 
orariums, which enable House members to 
boost their salaries by as much as $26,850 a 





“Sir, I have just this moment given up the booze for the good of my ethics. 
Perhaps you could afford me a small compensation to keep me honest. . .” 


year by giving pep talks to lobbyists and in- 
dustry groups. 

Lawmakers who retire after 1993 will 
also be forbidden to transfer campaign 
contributions into personal funds; such 
transfers can total hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Congressmen will not be al- 
lowed to accept gifts worth more than 
$200, and where some members now spend 
several weeks or more On expenses-paid 
voyages around the globe, their paid jun- 
kets will be limited to four days in the U.S. 
and seven overseas. It was the most exten- 
sive revision of ethics rules in more than a 
decade. 

For some, that was not enough to justi- 
fy a nearly 40% salary increase. “We come 
forward with ethics reform, and we instead 
sneak in a pay raise,” said Democratic 


| is not the time.” 


| selves. At week's end, after three attempts 


Congressman James Traficant of Ohio. 
“With the huge budget deficit we face, now 
Nader spokesman Bob | 
Dreyfuss pointed out that while Congress 
was looking after its own interests, it had 
delayed action on a federal child-care plan 
and failed to pass a budget—leaving ser- | 
vicemen, Medicare recipients, farmers and 
other federal beneficiaries vulnerable to | 
the automatic Gramm-Rudman-Hollings | 
cutbacks. “If the issue were based on merit 
alone,” he said, “Congress would be forced 
to take a pay cut.” 

Others saw the ethics package as an im- 
portant first step. The reforms, said Com- 
mon Cause President Fred Wertheimer, 
established the principle “that public offi- 
_ cials should be paid by the 
public and not by private in- 
terests.” The President too 
= chose to focus on the positive 
= aspects of the deal. In his 
2 carefully crafted message of 
= support, Bush told Congress, 
“I fully support the reforms 
you are prepared to bring be- 
wht |> fore the House of Represen- 
2 tatives this week.” 

: Matters were more com- 
" plicated for the Senate, 
whose members earn the 
same $89,500 salary as Rep- 
resentatives but rake in more 
from speaking fees. They 
were able to bury the plan by 
speaking up for reform: first 
they added a provision to prohibit retired 
congressional and Executive Branch em- 
ployees from lobbying their former col- 
leagues for one year. Then they left the 
pay-for-ethics package in place for the 
House (along with the raises for judges and 
bureaucrats), but rejected it for them- 


by Republican Senator Jesse Helms of 
North Carolina to scuttle the raise, Major- | 
ity Leader George Mitchell realized he did 
not have the votes to win approval of the 
House plan. 

Asa substitute, Mitchell offered a 9.9% 
cost of living raise for Senators on Jan. 1. 
That will put Senate salaries at $98,400 
next year, temporarily greater than those 
in the House. In exchange, the limit on 





| honorariums was trimmed to $26,568 from 





$26,850 





$35,800 
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Maximum honoraria 









es 
Maximum honoraria 


$35,800, so Senators’ poten- 
tial incomes were left virtual- 
ly unchanged. When the larg- 
er congressional pay hike 
takes effect in 1991, Senators 
would be paid less than mem- | 
bers of the House. While | 
Congressmen must return to 
their districts to convince 
skeptical constituents of the 
| wisdom of their actions, Sen- 
ators have decided that the 
appearance of virtue is its 
own reward. a 


No honoraria 
allowed 
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re MCI Card?” is 


easier to use than the 
AT&I Card. From any 
hotel room or hotel 
payphone in the US., to 
virtually any phone in 
the world. 

Unlike the AT&T Card, 
you never have to read 
payphone labels, listen 
for special recordings, or 
dial differently from 
different phones. And 
whether you dial direct 
or use an operator, you'll 
never experience hidden 


§ charges with MCI° 


The MCI Card guar- 
antees you access to the 
unsurpassed quality 
of the MCI network. 
And savings over AT&T, 
month after month. 

Take the MCI Card. 
Or take your chances. 


Let us show you: 
1-800-888-0800. 


The MCI 
Card. 


America’s 


Business 
Card. 














any acar buyer has moved up 
to a European sports sedan 
only to discover they've 


moved smack into minimalist theory. 


usually reserved for luxury sedans. 
Consider: the ES 250’s cabin is 
probably one of the quietest places you'll 


ever sit. Unless, that is, you've cranked 

















Introducing The Lexus kS 250) 
The Luxury Sedan Of Sports Sedans. 


You know, the one that says less luxury 
is actually more, 

Well at Lexus, we flatly reject that 
notion. And we've engineered the Lexus 


ES 250 with a level of standard features 


© 1989 Lexus, A Division of Toyota Motor Sales, US.A., Ine 


up the ES 250’s six-speaker AM/FM 
cassette audio system. 

This high-output audio design is 
standard equipment. Yet it provides a 


level of high fidelity many other luxury 
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irmakers might consider optional. _ but richly textured bird's-eye maple. 
Vith the Lexus ES 250, the audiophile Of course, these are luxuries you 
-ed opt only for the state-of-the-art can savor without ever leaving the show- 


ompact Disc player.) room. But get the ES 250 sedan out 











The ES 250 also displays a high — on the open road and its pleasures 
vel of fit and finish—a = flow in equal abundance. Like the 


gacy of Toyotas 50 years ~~“ Q gm 156 horsepower 









f car-building os 2! pe 'f { that flows from 
‘perience. the Lexus 
Its interior, ES 250's Four- 
r example, Cam, 24-valve 
lavishly ap- ol V6 engine— 
ninted with real power even 


ood. And not just any wood, some V8s can't match. 








Or the responsiveness of the 
ES 250’s handling—control that gives new 
meaning to the term “maneuverability.” 
You'll derive confidence from its 


standard ABS 





Anti-lock 


Brake 





System. 


And from a 





standard driver’s- 
side airbag Supplemental Restraint 
System (SRS), shown above. 

But then, steering clear of trouble 
is easy in an ES 250, thanks to its front- 
wheel drive, sports-tuned suspension 
and Goodyear Eagle GA radial tires— 
developed especially for Lexus. Again, 
it’s all standard. 

Steering clear of people who tell 
you less is more should be easier from 
now on, too. 

For more information and the 
name of a Lexus dealer near you, please 


call 800-USA-LEXUS. 





The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 





The beauty of JAl’s new look is 


more than skin deep 









Beyond it you'll discover a new 
spirit of change and a host of innova 
tive ideas for the 1990s 
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One thing, however, will never 


change JALs dedication to service 
and punctuality 


A philosophy that makes a world 
F 


of difference 


JAL 


Japan Airlines 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE. 
























Bank Board Chairman Edwin Gray 
lost his job after he refused to go 
easy on the troubled Lincoin S&L 


M. Danny Wall replaced Gray and 
gave Lincoln two more years 


“A Legal Bank Robbery” 
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While an S & L was looted, the federal watchdog stood by 


BY MARGARET CARLSON 

t first nobody noticed how much had 

disappeared because heists in high 
places occur without ski masks or guns. But 
now the House Banking Committee, the 
thousands of duped bondholders and the 
public have caught on: to the empty vault 
at California’s Lincoln Savings and Loan, 





| to the perfidy of its owner Charles Keating 


and to the complicity of the Government. 
Says Banking Committee member Jim 


| Leach of lowa: “Keating is at fault because 





he is a bank robber, but we in Washington | 


made it, in part, a legal bank robbery.” 
Keating, the Phoenix businessman who 
is accused of using Lincoln as a private ca- 
sino, is emblematic of the nation’s $300 bil- 
lion-plus S & L disaster. But he has no 
dearth of accomplices. There are the so- 
called Keating Five—Senators Dennis De- 
Concini and John McCain of Arizona, 
John Glenn of Ohio, Donald Riegle of 
Michigan and Alan Cranston of Califor- 
nia—who received $1.3 million in contri- 
butions from Keating and went to bat 


| for him against federal regulators. The 


five sank deeper into trouble last week 
when the Senate ethics committee ap- 
pointed outside counsel to investigate. The 


FBI also expanded its Keating probe to | 


include questions about the Senators’ 
involvement. 

Riegle, meanwhile, had to confess to 
several meetings with Keating that he for- 
got to tell the Senate ethics committee 
about until it came out in congressional 
testimony. One was a helicopter tour of 
Keating’s real estate empire in 1987. Cran- 











ston’s political future darkened during 
congressional hearings last week when 
some of his California constituents blamed 
“Cranston’s corruption” for the loss of 
their savings. 

Last week the spotlight also fell on M. 
Danny Wall, picked by the White House in 
July 1987 to replace Edwin Gray as chair- 
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man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Gray, a onetime captive of the sav- 
ings and loan industry, lost his job when he 
began to speak out about the extent of the 
S & L fraud. 

In 1988 Wall removed the Lincoln in- 
vestigation from the bank board’s San 
Francisco office to Washington, postpon- 
ing the closing of the savings and loan by 
two years. That delay will add $1.3 billion 
to the taxpayers’ cost of repaying deposi- 
tors and unloading Lincoln’s washed-out 
investments. “My responsibility was to see 
that this was not a lynch mob after Keat- 
ing,” Wall explained to TIME last week. 
“The San Francisco office has a history of | 
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being hysterical, overzealous, swept away 
by smoke where there is no gun.” Yet 
Wall’s Washington audit eventually con- 
firmed San Francisco’s warning to the 
Senators that Lincoln was a “ticking time 
bomb.” Wall’s auditors discovered a 
whole ticking arsenal, in fact, but not for 
two long years. 

Unlike the Senators who seek cam- 
paign contributions from the likes of Keat- 
ing, Wall had nothing to gain but the con- 
tinued esteem of the thrift industry for his 
consistently low estimates of the extent of 
the savings and loan debacle. He is a 
stolid former city planner from Salt Lake 
City whose only extravagance seems to be 
his natty suits and monogrammed shirts. 
As the top aide to Republican Senator 
Jake Garn of Utah when Garn was chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Committee, 
Wall became a favorite of S & L owners. 
Says Senator Leach of Wall’s 1987 ap- 
pointment: “The industry got to choose 
outright its regulator.” 

As staff director of the Banking Com- 
mittee in 1981, Wall drafted the industry’s | 
dream deregulation bill, the Garn-St. Ger- 
main Act. That law created a new breed of 
thrift operator. In came highflyers like 
Keating who shifted their depositors’ mon- | 
ey (now insured for $100,000 instead of 
$40,000) from unexciting residential mort- 
gages to potentially more lucrative but in- 
disputably riskier shopping malls, resort 
developments, energy-generating wind- 
mills. The new breed awarded themselves 
seven-digit salaries, private jets, hunting 
preserves and yachts on which to entertain 
members of Congress. Keating and his as- 
sociates took $21 million from Lincoln | 
even as it was heading into receivership. 
Named head of the Office of Thrift Super- 
vision in August, Wall now directs the 
agency established to solve the problems | 
Garn-St. Germain helped create. 

Wall will defend himself this week be- 
fore the House Banking Committee. But 
its chairman, Henry Gonzalez, has already 
called for his resignation. Last week even 
George Bush left Wall to twist in the wind: 
“If part of the savings and loan problem 
proves to be management or regulation 
people that aren’t aggressive enough, 
would [I] make a change? ... The answer 
is yes,” 

“Bush is a lawyer, so he knows I’m in- 
nocent until proven guilty,” Wall replies. 
He is wrong, of course: Bush is not a law- 
yer, and Wall, although he seems to lack 
the venality of other players in the Keating 
affair, is not innocent. Like a number of 
other legislators and Government officials, 
Wall paid more attention to cosseting the 
people he regulated than to safeguarding 
the depositors and taxpayers who depend- 
ed on his vigilance. Although Wall says he 
now sees Keating's “half-truths and obfus- 





| cations,” more than a billion was lost while 


he dithered over closing the vault. a 
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READING LIST. What book is scandal- 
scarred Washington Mayor Marion Barry 
reading as he tries to stare down recent alle- 
gations that he used crack? The Bible, 
: Barry’s press secretary initially replied 
: when asked by TIME. Only the Bible? Well, 
* said the Barry aide even more implausibly, 
; in view of the mayor’s managerial record, 
he is also reading In Pursuit of Excellence— 
along with a bedside book that seems to 
make a lot more sense: The Leadership Se- 
crets of Attila the Hun. 


MR. PRESIDENT, IT’S THE PRESI- 
DENT. George Bush devotes a surprising 
amount of time to the care and feeding of his 
many presidential predecessors. The thank you-note President has confided to rela- 
tives that Richard Nixon phones every few days to fill him in on his latest speech, arti- 
cle or trip. Though Jerry Ford checks in only about once a month, he invariably re- 
quests a favor to bolster his business career—like use of Blair House or a ride on Air 
Force One. Far more circumspect, Jimmy Carter never calls at all. Instead, he occa- 
sionally mails Bush a detailed memo on some African conflict, which the impressed 
staff at the National Security Council uses to help shape policy. Ronald Reagan 
is characteristically passive. Bush tele- 
phones him often to fill him in. The Gip- 
per is polite but completely uninterested. 


Marion Barry's self-help guide 


MAKE MINE MALTA. The mystery of 
who first scouted the location for Bush’s 
mid-Med meeting with Mikhail Gorba- 
chev has been solved. The President’s 
brother William (“Bucky”) Bush, a St. 
Louis banker, represented the U.S. in 
September at Malta’s 25th independence 
celebration, and carried back a glowing 
report on this unlikely world crossroads. 


Wish you were here: a Malta festival 


A LEERY LOOK AT LEAR. The furor over the recent Japanese buying spree of 
Columbia Pictures and Rockefeller Center appears to have kept LearJet in Ameri- 
can hands. A Japanese automaker was putting the final touches on a friendly bid to 
acquire the Wichita-based aircraft manufacturer when it abruptly backed off for 
fear of adding to U.S. resentments. A cool reaction from the Japanese Trade Min- 
istry may also have been a factor. With LearJet both on the auction block and cur- 
rently competing for a lucrative U.S. Air Force contract, it is unclear whether 
Washington would allow such a Japanese flyer on the domestic aircraft industry, 
one of America’s few remaining high-tech export success stories. 


THE CAPITAL’S ODD COUPLE. No one can accuse Senate Majority Leader 
George Mitchell of not finding something to like in the Bush Administration. In a 
new approach to bipartisanship, the divorced Mitchell is romantically entwined 
with Janet Mullins, the State Depart- 
ment’s congressional liaison and the dep- 
uty national political director of the 1988 
Bush campaign. This dating game has its 
complications, since protocol and com- 
mon sense prevent Mullins from bringing 
Mitchell to White House functions with- 
out a separate invitation. “The Senator 
and his friend aren't in the same ideologi- 
cal camp,” says a Democratic leadership 
aide. “But you've got a lot of mixed cou- 
ples in Washington.” 


SHSY AMMA Wot — LL Seite 


Majority Leader Mitchell is mooning over Mullins 
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Casualties 
Of Peace 


The Navy checks its safety and 
finds some faulty gear 





fter the Navy suffered a string of 

peacetime casualties in recent weeks 
from shipboard fires, collisions and plane 
crashes that left ten dead and 71 injured, it 
was ready for an unprecedented step. For 
two days last week, the Navy conducted a 
service-wide “stand-down.” Though essen- 
tial functions such as drug interdiction and 
Persian Gulf ship movements continued, 
the service halted all routine operations for 
two days while every officer and sailor re- 
viewed safety procedures. 

The Navy’s problems with safety may 
not all be a matter of preparedness among 
its crews. TIME has learned that the Naval 
Investigative Service is looking into wheth- 
er Scott Aviation, a defense contractor 


based in Lancaster, N.Y., sold the Navy | 


smoke-protection gear that the company 
knew did not work as intended. Since 1981 
the Navy has purchased more than 450,000 
of Scott’s Emergency Escape Breathing 
Devices, hoodlike units that fit over the 
head and neck to provide breathable air 
while blocking the entry of toxic fumes. 
They are now used on virtually all naval 
vessels except submarines. 

Christopher Duvall, who was chief test 
engineer at Scott Aviation from 1983 until 
1985, has told naval investigators the com- 
pany tested the device in a way that would 
not properly measure its ability to protect 
the wearer. Since human tests of the device 
could not involve actual toxic gases, the 
Navy called for testing with salt or vegeta- 
ble-oil aerosols. Duvall says the company 
knew the device could scrub out those rela- 
tively large particles but not the much 
smaller molecules of poisonous gases. 
Scott Aviation did not point this out to the 
Navy. According to Duvall, when more 
meaningful tests were performed at his in- 
sistence, the devices failed. He says that 
the company ordered him to destroy the 
results and that he later resigned in 
frustration. 

After an earlier attempt to bring his 
claims to the attention of the Navy met 
with inaction, Duvall approached the 
Navy Investigative Service regional fraud 
office in San Diego two years ago. That 
visit led to the current investigation. Now 
new tests by both the Navy and the Feder- 
al Aviation Administration show that the 
smoke masks offer just about one-tenth 
the protection required by service specifi- 
cations. A spokesman for the company 
would say only, “We do not think Mr. Du- 
vall is correct.” Meanwhile, the hoods are 
still in use. " 
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GMC Truck introduces: 





Get in on the 

action at GMC models. It’s 
Truck! We're now Action Cash! And 
offering terrific it’s all outlined 
Cash Back* below. So stop by 
incentives or low your GMC Truck 
APR GMAC Dealer today. 
Financing* *on You'll have a very 
selected new good reaction. 





: | $1000 _| 
Senet tm onetime 0 


on new 1989 and 1990 
$-15 Jimmys. S-15 Pickups. 









CASH BACK 
on new 1989 and 1990 
V-Jimmys & Suburbans. 





$500 
CASH BACK 


on new 1989 
2-Wheel Drive Sierras. 





C35MCcrrruck 


It’s not just a truck anymore.. 


You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock. See dealer for detail: For a catalog and the name of 
fou Mu! r ui ealer Stoc ur Cealer tor Cetails. 
o ya H OF your nearest GMC Truck Dealer, call 
1-800-VALUES0 


**Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. LENGT 
FINANCE CONTRACT IS LIMITED. You must take retail delivery out of dealer 
stock. See your participating dealer for qualification details 
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A14-State Barrage of Twisters 


After Hugo and the quake, a deadly autumn brings tornadoes 





nce a month this fall, natural disasters 

| have devastated widely scattered parts 
of the U.S. In September Hurricane Hugo 
slammed into the Carolina coast; October 
brought the San Francisco Bay earth- 


quake. Last week the furies returned in a 








burst of tornadoes. Frigid air howled out of 

the Arctic to collide with record balmy 

weather pushing northward from the At- 

lantic and Gulf of Mexico. The unseason- 

able clash generated a hopscotching bar- 

rage of twisters through 14 states from 
| Arkansas to New York that killed at least 
30 people. Though the storms were bricfer 
than Hugo, the whirling winds were 
stronger than the hurricane’s (up to 
250 m.p.h.), and the U.S. death toll 
was higher. 

The most poignant single trag- 
edy befell the small (pop. about 
1,200) community of East Colden- 
| ham, N.Y., 40 miles northwest of 

New York City. More than 120 
children were eating lunch in the 
two-story cafeteria of an elemen- 
tary school when a blast of wind 
estimated at 100 m.p.h. struck the 
yellow-brick-and-glass building. A 
massive section of the south wall 
crashed into the children in a hail 

| of shattered glass, concrete and 
falling bricks. Some pupils who 

| had been standing to watch the 








“Tables were flying. Bricks were flying.” 
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storm were tossed about like rag dolls. “I 
heard a whistling sound,”. said Mike 
Miller, 7. “Tables were flying. Bricks 
were flying. There was breaking glass. 
People were crying.” 

Teachers ran into the cafeteria rubble, 





Cenastelion in Huntsville: in a few seconds, 119 houses were deudiaiad 


clawing at debris to reach fallen children. 
Fire fighters sobbed as they freed trapped 
children, many of whom they knew. When 
the frantic rescue ended, seven youngsters 
were dead and 18 hospitalized, three with 
critical injuries. 
The death 
Huntsville, Ala. 


toll was even higher in 
There too a school was 





Rescuing a child from the collapsed school in New York 
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struck by a tornado. Yet, although it was 
leveled, the timing—about 4:30 p.m.—was 
fortunate, since most of the children had 
left. But the twister that roared through 
the city killed 18, ranging in age from 2 to 
67, and demolished 119 houses. “It just 
started shaking and tearing at everything it 
could get hold of,” said real estate broker 
Ike Carroll. Jeweler Robert Husman, bur- 
ied under debris in his demolished store, 
squirmed to the surface. “I came up look- 
ing at the taillights of a Toyota station wag- 
_ on,” he recalled. The wind 

had swept the car atop the 
fallen roof of the building. 
The city’s Westbury 
Mall was reduced to a heap 
© of wreckage up to 14 ft. 
@ deep. The adjacent Water- 
ford Square apartment 
complex was flattened. 
Most of the fatalities oc- 
curred at those two sites, as 
shoppers and residents had 
no time to flee the storm’s 
assault. Terri-Lynn Frasher, 
16, had been taking a show- 
er in her apartment; she was 
pinned under a sink and 
vanity when her walls col- 
lapsed. Gashed by a broken 
mirror, she was pulled na- 
ked from the building. “I 


thing but the clothes on 
my back,” she said wryly 
from her hospital bed. Iso- 
lated motorists died as their 
cars were lifted and hurled 
off roads. 

In almost mocking con- 
trast to the weather’s car- 
nage in the eastern half of the U.S., a bright 
sun shone on San Francisco and Oakland 
as 11,000 people strolled onto the Bay 
Bridge in an advance celebration of its 
weekend reopening. The 50-ft. section of 
the upper deck that collapsed during the 
quake had been repaired well ahead of 
schedule in a round-the-clock $2.5 million 

. construction feat. California Gov- 

= ernor George Deukmejian cheerily 
> declared, “We're back, and we're in 
3 business again.” 
: Yet the pain of the autumn’s 
: devastation persists. Hundreds of 
> homeless still await permits to repair 
quake-damaged houses near the 
epicenter in the hills outside Santa 
3 Cruz, Calif. In South Carolina 6,000 
Hugo victims remain in emergency 
= housing. Authorities in Alabama 
> must cope with 1,000 newly home- 
= less and 463 injured residents in 
Huntsville alone. The damage and 
the suffering from the fall of *89 will 
be felt for years. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Richard Behar/New York and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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Genius in a world of corruption, 
elegance, sensuality and deceit. 


Francisco Goya (1746-1828) said 
with paint what couldn’t be said 
in words. His art spoke with 
brutal eloquence against oppres- 
sion, ignorance, self-interest and 
entrenched custom. He was 

the “‘painter-philosopher’’ of the 
Spanish Enlightenment. . . an 
impassioned satirist who raised 
ridicule to the level of highest art 


Now, published in conjunc- 
tion with the landmark Goya 
exhibition from the Museo 

del Prado in Madrid, comes 
this extraordinary volume cele- 
brating his life, his times and 
his immortal works. With 403 
magnificent illustrations, 80 in 
full color and 323 in duotone, 
GOYA AND THE SPIRIT OF 





...an inspired artist whose creations have been ENLIGHTENMENT is a powerful summation 
described as “light pushing back darkness.” of the achievement of a unique master. 








The critics praise GOYA AND THE 
SPIRIT OF ENLIGHTENMENT, 

the monumental exhibition now in America: § 

“Magnificent.” “A curatorial 


—Smithsonian masterpiece ” 
“Superb, : ~Newsweek —Time magazine 





GOYA AND THE SPIRIT OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
Alfonso E. Pérez Sanchez and Eleanor A. Sayre 
Co-published with the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

$65 at bookstores or call toll-free 800-992-6947. 

For further information about our fine books, please write 


BULFINCH PRESS/LITTLE BROWN, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.02108 

illus. from top, clockwise: Private Collection, Madrid—Marquesa de Pontejos; Francisco José de Goya; National Gallery of Art, Washington; 
Andrew W. Mellon Collection—Museo Lazaro Gaidiano, Madrid— Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Gift of Russell 8. Stearns—Jaime Ortiz-Patifio 
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Keeping Lockerbie Alive 


Questions still burn for relatives of the Pan Am 103 victims 





hen Wendy Giebler 

finishes her job as a 
video production manager 
in Haverstraw, N.Y., cach 
day, she starts a second shift 
of a more passionate nature. 
At home she spends five 
hours writing letters, pre- 
paring testimony, drafting 
speeches and devouring all 
the information she can find 
on how and why Pan Am 
Flight 103 exploded over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, last 
December, killing 270 peo- 
ple. One of the victims was 
William Giebler, 29, a bond 
broker who had married 
Wendy less than a year earli- 
er. “I have nothing else left 
to live for,” says Giebler, 
who transformed her grief 





Survivors share their grief ata support-and-information meeting 





into action. “This is what I 
consider my career.” 

Giebler has joined hundreds of relatives 
of Flight 103 victims in an organized at- 
tempt to change Government and airline 
policies and win compensation for their 
loss. Embittered after countless run-ins 
with unresponsive and evasive officials, 
their early efforts to lobby for improved air- 
line safety quickly hardened into demands 
for the British, German and U.S. govern- 
ments to disclose what they know about the 
bombing. Bert Ammerman, a high school 
assistant principal who lost his brother Tom 
and now heads a group called Victims of 
Pan Am Flight 103, calls Washington a 
“cesspool of unaccountability.”’ After 
months of lobbying Congress and a meeting 
with President Bush, the families finally 
persuaded the Administration to establish 
a Commission on Aviation Security and 
Terrorism, which began hearings last week. 

Earlier this month, Ammerman ac- 
companied a six-member delegation of 
American and British familics to West 
Germany to quiz investigators and govern- 
ment officials on terrorist links to Flight 
103. The group emerged from three days 
of talks with little new information. But 
they left the Germans with the clear 
impression that their persistence will 
not fade. 

Nor has the European press lost its ap- 
petite for unraveling the Pan Am mystery. 
Since last summer, newspapers and maga- 
zines in Britain and Germany have ban- 
nered a disturbing mix of unsubstantiated 
charges and possibly valuable clues about 
the bombing. 

The accusations and finger pointing 
give many Flight 103 families the sense of 
being trapped in an impenetrable web of 
international politics and terrorism. Says 





ises to help free American hostages in Leb- 
anon. The subpoenas filed by Pan Am sug- 
gest that the CIA may even have a 
videotape of the bomb-laden suitcase be- 
ing loaded in Frankfurt. The cta and Brit- 
ish authorities categorically 
8 deny these allegations. 
a3 After months of being 
-3 kept in the dark, however, 
the families no longer 
discount any theory. “I be- 
2? lieve [the CIA scenario] is 
more than possible,” says 
Giebler. She is not alone in 
her suspicion, nor in her an- 
ger about the offer by the 
Bush Administration to 
compensate the families of 
victims killed in the down- 
ing of an Iranian passenger 
jet by the U.S.S. Vincennes 
in July 1988. Some security 
analysts conclude that Iran 
ordered the bombing of 
Flight 103 to avenge the 
Iranian Airbus disaster. 
The families do not dis- 
agree. Jeannine Boulanger, 
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After repeated brush-offs, questions have become suspicions. 


Eleanor Bright, whose hus- 
band Nick died over Locker- 
bie: “I feel as if I've been 
dropped in the middle of a 
bad spy novel.” Among the 
disclosures: 

> West German police appre- 
hended 16 suspected terror- 
ists but then released all but 
two of them in October 1988, 
after discovering a cache of 
explosives and a bomb similar to the one 
used to destroy Flight 103 eight weeks lat- 
er. Marwan Khreesat, a Jordanian who 
some authorities believe assembled the 
Pan Am bomb, was among those set free. 
Published stories contend that Khreesat 
was also a German intelligence agent; Ger- 
man authorities deny it. 

> Pressured by a $300 million lawsuit for 
compensatory damages filed by more than 
100 families, Pan Am has subpoenaed rec- 
ords of six U.S. Government agencies in- 
cluding the cia, the Drug Enforcement 
Administration and the State Department. 
The subpoena suggests that Israel or West 
Germany relayed serious warnings of a 
bombing to the U.S.—and that the warn- 
ings were not passed on to Pan Am. The 
Flight 103 families say Pan Am may merely 
be trying to shift the blame so it can wriggle 
out of paying huge claims. 

>In the wildest allegation so far, an inter- 
nal report by an investigator for Pan Am’s 
insurance carrier suggests that the CIA 
unwittingly allowed the bomb aboard 
Flight 103 to protect a hostage-for-drugs 
operation. The report states that Monzer 
al Kassar, a Syrian arms dealer, was per- 
mitted to ship drugs through a “protected” 
route at Frankfurt in exchange for prom- 
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In memory of the 270 


whose 21-year-old daugh- 
ter Nicole was killed over 
Lockerbie, remembers viv- 
| idly the day the Iranian 
plane went down. “Little 
did I realize that my daugh- 
ter would pay the price for 
that,” she says. “Iran paid 
for this bombing, yet Amer- 
icans must sue to get 
compensation.” 

The families’ estrange- 
ment from the Govern- 
ment and anger at Pan Am began almost 
as soon as Flight 103 fell from the sky. As 
television displayed the plane’s splintered 
wreckage, relatives were told to wait pa- 
tiently for the State Department to return 
their calls. Some sat seething by their 
telephones for as long as three days while 
calls bounced between agencies. When 
relatives of John Ahern, 26, went to New 
York City’s Kennedy Airport, they were 
directed to a livestock warehouse where 
his body was forklifted off a plane in a 
cardboard box. No Pan Am or Govern- 
ment representative was present to help 
them. “They stripped him of his dignity,” 
says Ahern’s sister Bonnie O’Connor. 
“He should have come home with an 
American flag on his coffin.” 

The families say their quest for answers 
will persist until they learn who killed their 
relatives and how it was allowed to happen. 
Nor will they back down until air travel is 
made safer. “We are answering to our 
loved ones,” says Ammerman. “We have 
all made a commitment not to stop until we 
satisfy that need.” No one who has come 
up against them doubts the sincerity of that 
promise. — By Melissa Ludtke. 
Reported by Tom Curry/New York and Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 
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MORE NEWS 
ABOUT 
BETA CAROTENE 
AND CANCER. 


BASED ON A U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE SURVEY, 
AMERICANS, ON AVERAGE, EAT FOOD THAT SUPPLIES ONLY 25-30% 
OF THE BETA CAROTENE IN DIETS SUGGESTED TO 











HELP REDUCE CANCER RISK* 


Ever since an association was found 
between diets high in Beta Carotene-rich 
foods and lowered risk of certain cancers, 
se have been asking: 

* What foods are good sources of 
Beta Carotene? 
* How much of these foods am I getting? 
* How much Beta Carotene is coctatnel in 
diets recommended to reduce cancer risk? 

Diets recommended by leading gov- 
ernment agencies include fruits and vege- 
tables rich in Beta Carotene. Analysis o 
these diets shows that anyone following 
them would be eating 5 to 6 mg of Beta 
Carotene per day* 

But ideal diets and actual diets are often 
far apart. In fact, on average, Americans are 
only getting about 1.5 mg of Beta Carotene 
a day based on the widely-accepted US. 
Dept. of Agriculture Food Intake Survey. 
And that is only about 25-30% of the Beta 
Carotene found in the recommended diets 
—a a substantial gap. 

is Beta Carotene gap can be closed 
by significantly increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
apricots, peaches, papayas and cantaloupes. 


*“Dietary Intake of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap, ‘Clinical Nutrition, May June 1988. 








These foods also provide fiber and other important 
nutrients. 

And for those of you who have been asking 
about supplements, research scientists are conducting 
a number of studies throughout the world to measure 
the effects of Beta Carotene and other nutrients in 
dietary supplement form. The results of these studies 
are not expected for several more years. 

In the meantime, you should carefully consider 
all the recommendations of leading authorities in the 
cancer field including, of course, good dietary habits 
such as increased fiber and less fat, not smoking and 


having regular medical check-ups. > 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc 








Compromising 
Position 


John E. Frohnmayer, the new 
chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, learned 
something last week about the 
art of compromise. Earlier, 
Frohnmayer had announced 
that he was withdrawing a 
$10,000 grant to support “Wit- 
nesses: Against Our Vanish- 
ing,” a planned New York City 
exhibition of artworks inspired 
by the AIDS crisis. The show 
was “political rather than artis- 
tic in nature,’’ Frohnmayer 
said. He cited a catalog essay 
that denounced North Carolina 
Senator Jesse Helms and Cali- 
fornia Congressman William 
Dannemeyer, both vocal oppo- 
nents of gay rights, and New 


ARTS 


Stop Busing — 
Some Day 


What does Seattle want? In 


1977 Seattle became the first 
major city to adopt busing to in- 


tegrate its schools without be- 
ing forced to do so by a court. 
On Nov. 7 it became the first 
city in the Northwest to elect a 
black mayor: Democratic 
Councilman Norm Rice, who 
campaigned strongly against an 
antibusing referendum propos- 
al called Save Our Schools. Yet 
after absentee ballots were 





Despite an S.0.S., the students still ride 








York’s John Cardi- 
nal O'Connor. 

The decision fol- 
lowed last summer's 
dispute over two 
shows supported by 
the NEA and the sub- 
sequent action by 
Congress forbidding 
the endowment to 
promote “obscene” 
art. By snubbing the 
Alps exhibit, Frohn- 
mayer appeared to 
be signaling that the 
NEA would now shy 
away from controver- 
sial work. That led to 
a storm of criticism 
from the art world 
and a decision by conductor 
Leonard Bernstein to refuse a 
White House offer of a 1990 
National Medal of Arts. Just 
hours before the show was to 








Kevin, from the alps exhibition 


open last week, Frohnmayer re- 
versed himself, agreeing to re- 
lease the grant. The offending 
catalog, however, is being fund- 
ed separately. 2 





counted last week, it turned out 
that the voters had also ap- 
proved the nonbinding S.o.s. 
measure by 1 ,135 votes. 

Rice, victory 
stemmed from his image as a 
civic healer, has urged the 
N.A.A.C.P. and others not to 


whose 


challenge the busing ban in 
court. Instead, the mayor-elect 
wants the school board to con- 
tinue busing until he can devel- 
Op a more attractive system of 
improved “magnet” schools 
that could keep the Seattle 
classrooms integrated. Rice’s 
healing powers may be tested 
sooner than he expected a 





ABORTION 


ABishop 
Says No 


“The harm you are doing by es- 
pousing the ‘pro-choice’ view 
will require great efforts to re- 
pair,” San Diego Bishop Leo 
Maher wrote last week to Lucy 
Killea, 67, a Democrat running 
in a special election for Califor- 
nia’s state senate. He then ap- 
plied a little used sanction that 
denies Communion to Catho- 
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Getting Nasty 
With Noriega 


Covert operations are sup- 
posed to be secret. But last 
week, word that George Bush 
had authorized a $3 million co- 
vert plan to topple Panamanian 
strongman Manuel Antonio 
Noricga leaked out before the 
operation even got under way. 
The Los Angeles Times report- 
ed that Bush had authorized 
the CIA to recruit members of 
the Panamanian Defense 
Forces for an anti-Noriega re- 
volt. In a change of policy, the 
Bush plan reportedly autho- 
rizes a coup even if Noriega is 
accidentally killed. Asked 
about the report, Bush said, “It 
wouldn’t be covert if I even re- 
ferred to it.” s 


lics who “obstinately persist in 
manifest grave sin.” Killea says 
she will abide by the decree but 
will not change her position. 
She is the first political candi- | 
date to receive this censure. 
Catholics who take pro- 
choice stands have been partic- 
ularly frustrating to the nation’s 
bishops, who have been asked 
to respond decisively to dissent- 
ers. But a spokesman said it is 
highly unlikely that Maher's 
precedent would become na- 
tional Catholic policy. a 





CONGRESS 


TheCrashofAir 
Force Three 


Even as the House was prom- 
ising last week to cut down on 
perks in exchange for a pay 
raise, old habits were asserting 
themselves. Speaker Thomas 
Foley was embarrassed to 
learn about an amendment 
slipped into the de- 
fense-spending bill 
that required an Air 
Force C-20 jet be 
made available to him 
at all times. A military 
version of the Gulf- 
stream III, the C-20 
carries just cight pas- 
sengers and is 
viced by a crew of five. 


ser- 
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The Speaker doesn’t want one 


But Foley had not asked 
for an Air Force Three 
(the President and Vice 
President have much larger 
jets). Pennsylvania Democrat 
John Murtha had inserted 
the provision. He enjoys lux- 
urious travel and undoubted- 
ly figured he could borrow 
Foley's jet. The Speaker 
quickly shot down his own 
plane. & 


























World — 


@® EASTERN EUROPE 


An Irresistible Tide 





With Moscow’s apparent acquiescence, reformers in Bulgaria and protesters 
in Czechoslovakia follow East Germany in pressing for democracy 





BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


n the ebb and flow of history, there is 
sometimes a tide that can sweep in the 
most profound changes. The people 
of Eastern Europe sense just such a 
tide washing over them now, a political 
swell that has already propelled Solidarity 
to power in Poland, transformed Commu- 
nism to socialism in Hungary and punched 
through the Wall in Berlin. Last weck the 
irresistible tide reached Bulgaria and even 


AROUND 
THE BLOC 


U.S.S.R. 
Announced plans to leg- 
islate more liberal emi- 
gration procedures for its 
citizens; once the law is 
passed, the U.S. could 
waive the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment restricting 
U.S.-Soviet trade. Shows 
No sign of a cracking 
down on rest of bloc 


Offered $2.4 billion in 
credits and debt relief by 
visiting West German 
Chancellor Helmut Koh! 
The U.S. Congress 
neared approval of $857 
million in aid, twice the 
President's original 
proposal 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Relaxed requirements for 
exit permits for travel to 
the West. But 15,000 
demonstrators, calling 
for the government's res- 
ignation and free elec- 
tions in the biggest pro 
test since 1969, were 
scattered by club- 
wielding riot police. 


HUNGARY 

Applied to join the 23- 
nation Council of Europe, 
the first Warsaw Pact 
member to do so. Permit 
ted U.S. corporate giant 
GE to buy control of the 


country's largest firms. 








ALBANIA 
Announced an amnesty 
for some prisoners jailed onstrated for democracy 


Tungsram Co.,one ofthe benefit 


pounded at the entrenched Communist re- 
gime in Czechoslovakia. Men and women 
across the full breadth of the East bloc 
were attempting to catch the wave, aware 
that it must be done before a historic op- 
portunity is lost. 

>In Bulgaria at least 50,000 people 
marched peacefully through central Sofia, 
chanting “Democracy!” and “Free clec- 
tions!” and demanding that Todor Zhiv- 
kov, the autocratic hard-liner who had 
been ousted only a week earlier after 35 





































BULGARIA 
Tens of thousands dem 


tions and a parliament 
that could be a ““demo- 
cratic alternative.’ 
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Hoping to lock reform 
out, the border with Hun- 


years in power, be put on trial. Although 
the unthinkable has become a daily hap- 
pening in Eastern Europe, there was still 
something astonishing in the sight of street 
demonstrations in this quiescent land. The 
marches even had the blessing of the week- 
old reformist government of Petar Mla- 
denov, 53, which has been moving rapidly 
to harness the country’s desire for change. 
For the first time ever, Bulgarians watched 
live television coverage of their National 
| Assembly—and listened to vicious denun- 


ing Mladenov as head of state, the 
legislature revoked the law that 
made it an offense to utter words 
“of a character to create dissatis- 
faction with the government.” 
Mladenov seemed to be pushing 
Bulgaria further down the road to 
political reform when he declared 
that “personally, [ am for free 
elections.” 
>In Czechoslovakia more than 
15,000 students in Prague last 
week staged the largest protest 
rally in two decades. “This is bet- 
ter than in 1969 because the atmo- 
; sphere is much better,” said Karel 
Srp, head of the dissident group 
Jazz Section, recalling the way an 
angry populace had reacted after 
the defeat of its brief fling with lib- 
eralization in the spring of 1968. 
“Now we know we can win. This is 
unstoppable.” 
Maybe—and maybe not. In- 
stead of co-opting the protests, 
the Communist govern- 
ment of Milos Jakes 
beat them down. Riot 
police armed with long 
white clubs and plastic shields put 
an end to the five-hour march 


for political crimes like and the trial of ousted gary was closed atfive with tear gas and truncheon at- 

defection and spreading — strongman Todor Zhiv- crossing points as tacks, injuring dozens of protest- 

propaganda. Unclear how kov. New leader Petar Ceausescu prepared for ers and arresting about 100. 

many individuals will Miadenov said he per- Monday's party Still. the once monolithic re- 
sonally favored free elec- Congress ences 


gime seemed to be of two minds 
about political reform. Rude 
Pravo, the official party daily, re- 
vealed last weck that Prime Min- 


ister Ladislav Adamec had urged 


ciations of Zhivkov. After install- | 





that “we now need political reforms to go 
even faster” than economic changes. Ada- 
mec added, “The country can be ruled only 
on condition that its people feel confident 
about the government.” It was a direct 
contradiction of Jakes’ doctrine that eco- 
nomic opiates—adequate housing, food 
and clothing—would numb the populace 
to the desire for political liberalization. So 
strong was the whiff of reform in Prague 
last week that hard-line officials went out 
of their way to deny Western reports that 
they had received telexes from Moscow 
urging democratization. 

>In Rumania the harsh regime of Nicolae 
Ceausescu sought to immunize itself from 
any hint of change by locking its borders 
with reformist Hungary. Travelers trying to 
cross at five border points were turned 
back, possibly to prevent any disruption of 
a party Congress this week. With the Soviet 
Union now encouraging the reforms that 
felled other hard-line rulers, the tyrannical 
Ceausescu last week turned to China for 
support in standing firm. The tide of re- 
form is not likely to reach Bucharest so 
long as its despotic leader survives. Any 
Rumanian bold enough to speak out is 
beaten, harassed or imprisoned. Says Jane 
Ingham, a Rumanian specialist in England: 
“The regime is so oppressive that no oppo- 
sition movement is able to exist.” 

>In East Germany the dust from the 
breaching of the Wall has yet to settle. 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow, a leading 


reformer who was clevated to the Politbu- 
| 
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The unthinkable comes to Sofia: the capital's Alexander Nevsky Square is filled with 50,000 prodemocracy demonstrators 


ro only two weeks ago, faced a parliament 
rapidly awakening to popular calls for 
more democracy. At an emergency ses- 
sion, delegates to the once ineffectual leg- 
islature proposed to remove the constitu- 
tional guarantee of a “leading role” for the 
party, a phrase as basic to Communist dog- 
ma as “We the People” is to the U.S. Con 
stitution. On Friday Modrow presented a 
28-member Cabinet that included eleven 
representatives of officially sanctioned mi- 
nor parties that have begun to wean them- 
selves from Communist domination. Mo- 
drow also announced the establishment of 
“the rule of law,” “protection from the 
law,” and “freedom from fear.” As a step 
toward these reforms, the government 
ousted the head of the dreaded Ministry of 
State Security, slashed the ministry’s per- 
sonnel by 10% and renamed the depart- 
ment the Office of National Security. 
>Even in Moscow, party leaders were 
struggling to come to terms with the revo- 
lution being wrought in Eastern Europe. 
Official papers were both elated by the 
changes and wary that the democratic tide 
might wash away the postwar boundaries 
of Europe. Politburo member Alexander 
Yakovlev observed that the renewal in Po- 
land, Hungary and East Germany “poses a 
threat to none, except, maybe, those coun- 
tries that have yet to go through the pro- 
cess of democratization."” Moscow was 
preparing to case rules for travel and gave 
no sign that the tidal wave in Eastern Eu- 
rope has reached the limit of its tolerance 
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rhe biggest danger to Prague’s inflexi- 
ble leadership is an explicit Soviet disavow- 
al of the 1968 invasion. Amazingly, that 
might be in the offing. Rude Pravo reported 
that Prague’s chief of ideology, Jan Gojtik, 
had met with his Soviet opposite number in 
Moscow. Rude Pravo confirmed that the 
two men had dealt “with the history of the 
relations between the Communist parties, 
including the year 1968” and that “they 
reached a full identity of views.” It has long 
been the accepted wisdom among Western 
and Czechoslovak experts that if the legiti- 
macy of the 1968 invasion were ever offi- 
cially questioned, it would be the Jakes re- 
gime’s death warrant. This week East 
Germany's Communist Party chief Egon 
Krenz will be in Prague for a visit with 
Jakes, Sources in Berlin intimate that 
Krenz will try to persuade the Czechoslo- 
vak leader to drop his hard line. The trip, 
said East German Foreign Minister Oskar 
Fischer, may just have a “stimulating 
effect.” 

Mladenov’s ascendancy in Bulgaria was 
the result of deep interparty wrangling that 
was fueled by a policy clash over Zhivkov’s 
persecution of the country’s large Turkish 
minority. The racist program raised an in- 
ternational uproar that embarrassed Mla- 
denov, who was then Foreign Minister. 
Mladenov is believed to have rallied sup- 
port among the Politburo to stage a civilian 
coup against Zhivkov. After a decisive 
vote, the new overlord of Bulgaria quickly 
adopted the language of reform to rally 
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public support and consoli- 
date power. Despite his 
stated preference for free 
elections, Mladenov has 
said nothing about aban- 
doning the Communists’ 
“leading role.” “I don’t ex- 
pect elections with new par- 
ties,” said Vladimir Kalaid- 
jev, a senior party official. 
“They will not have the 
chance to be formed.” 

But the popular thrill of 
change may overwhelm 
even the canniest of politi- 
cal manipulators. Officially 
sanctioned anti-Zhivkov 
demonstrations last week 
were soon overwhelmed by popularly orga- 
nized protests. For the moment their 
prime target is the hated Zhivkov, who is 
widely accused of arrogance, corruption 
and a czarlike accumulation of personal 
wealth. Said Slavcho Trenski, a Central 
Committee member: “Bulgaria became a 
hunting reserve for the President.” Com- 
munist leaders may buy time and cheer 
hearts with a modicum of reform, but it is 
all too possible that they also could be sur- 
prised by the chain reaction that arises 
from the very exhilaration of new 
freedoms. 

But what a party it has been for the 
Germans. Through the Wall and the rest of 
the border fences, the flood of East Ger- 
mans to the West continued all week long. 
Ten million East Germans—nearly two- 
thirds of the population—obtained per- 
mits to cross over. By the end of the week, 
upwards of 4 million had made the jour- 








Great Red hope: Modrow 


World 


ney, crowding the auto- 
bahns and filling stores. 
Most had eyes bigger than 
their pocketbooks. They fi- 
nanced their mini-splurges 
with a one-time $55 in “wel- 
come money” provided by 
West Germany. 

To the relief of politi- 
cians on both sides, no 
more than 15,000 East 
Germans elected to stay 
permanently in the West, 
joining the 225,000 who 
had fled before the border 
opened. Some—East Ger- 
many Says aS many as 
10,000—may return home. 
But the human hemorrhage stopped, 
confirming what common sense should 
have told East Germany's leaders years 
ago: people who feel free have no need 
to run away from home. 

East Germany's desperate gamble did 
not, however, save the Communist Party 
from the prospect of political oblivion. 
There seemed to be little doubt that its ab- 
solute and often brutal 40-year rule would 
come to an end. Despite his role in the re- 
form initiatives and opening of the Wall, 
Krenz is so widely distrusted that he stands 
in danger of losing his top role, Restive 
members demanded that an emergency 
party conference scheduled for mid- 
December be elevated into a full-scale 
congress that will have the power to dump 
the entire Central Committee. 

Modrow appeared to be the party's 
great Red hope. He was the one member 
of the Old Guard with a certain popularity, 
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Challenge and response in Czechoslovakia: police block protesters in Prague 
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if not exactly a following. During the Hon- 
ecker years, he had openly criticized the 
deterioration of East Germany’s economy 
and kept up the attacks even after party 
bosses tried to intimidate him by sending 
140 “investigators” to Dresden, where he 
was local party chief, to look into his “ideo- 
logical errors.” Modrow is now considered 
the only man who may be able to lead a re- 
juvenated and reformed party to a respect- 
able performance at the polls. 

Elections are the key to the party’s— 
and East Germany’s—future. They are 
scheduled for 1991, as required by the con- 
stitution, but the pace of change is pressing 
the country toward an earlier date, perhaps 
next spring. For the Communists, ironical- 
ly, an early vote could prove a boon by 
keeping potential rivals from organizing 
effectively. 

Yet most Western diplomats believe 
the Communists, even transformed from 
top to bottom, probably would not win 
more than 10% of the popular vote if elec- 
tions were really free. The party has lost an 
estimated 600,000 of its 2.5 million mem- 
bers in recent months. By some accounts, 
half the membership would not even vote 
Communist. 

East Germany will also have to deal with 
the economic consequences of opening up 
its borders. As goods and labor begin to 
flow across the Wall, the difference between 
the strong West German mark and the vir- 
tually worthless East German mark will cre- 
ate a powerful black market. Beyond that, 
East Germany will need Western help to re- 
vive its Rust Bowl of antiquated factories. 
West Berlin’s Economic Research Institute 
says it will cost $250 billion just to bring the 
country’s hopelessly out- 
moded communications 
system up to Western stan- 
dards. Upgrading roads 
and rails could cost as 
much or more. 

For the rulers of the 
East bloc, opening the 
floodgates of reform even 
partway seems certain to 
result in more than just a 
cleansing catharsis. If they 
had expected only to buy 
= time to save their slipping 
= grasp on power, they may 
soon be proved wrong. 
Each change begets some 
other unpredictable 
change, and as leaders in 
Poland, Hungary and East 
Germany have already dis- 
covered, suddenly brings 
on a whole new order. The 
tide is simply too 
irresistible, 

—Reported by Kenneth W. 
Banta/Prague, James O. Jack- 
son/Bonn and Frederick Unge- 
heuer/Berlin 


Luxury items that could once only be viewed on Western television are now within touch, even if steep prices still keep them out of reach 


A State, Nota Nation 


East Germans may be Germans, but the psychological wall built during four decades 
of separation ¢ omplic ates the reunification question 


BY KARSTEN PRAGER BERLIN 


ope and resignation. Like oil and 
water, they do not mix well, 
those are the conflicting emotions 
that course through East Germany now 
that the Wall has come down. More of the 
former perhaps than the latter, as this arti- 
ficially created country longs for a fresh 
start after 40 years of orthodox Communist 
rule, as it yearns for free, multi-party elec- 
tions and economic rebirth. 
he shock of Nov. 9, the day an embat- 
tled East German government allowed its 
people to cross their borders for at least a 
glimpse of the outside world, has yet to 
Those among the nearly 5 million 
people who, in little more than a week, 
made the journey cannot quite believe they 
did, and the faces of the thousands who 
pour through frontier crossings every day 
are bright with expectation. In Berlin, East 
Germans huddle over subway maps as they 
head into Western terra incognita, a place 
most of them know only from television; at 
other checkpoints their cars pile up for 
miles on end. 
When they return home, 


yet 


wear off. 


though, East 


Germans now face an array of questions 
that seemed theoretical, if not downright 
irrelevant, only weeks ago. Do they want to 
build the future within the boundaries of 
the state as it presently exists? Would they 
be better off if the whole country were, in 
effect, annexed by Bonn? Could they hold 
their own in a partnership with West Ger- 
many? And perhaps most important, what 
are they—East Germans or just Germans? 

The euphoria of the moment has not 
removed all the reminders of how it was 
until very recently. On the route to Frie- 
drichstrasse, a main Berlin crossing point, 
the subway train glides through two empty 
stations bricked up since 1961, when the 
Wall rose. The platforms bare, 
eerily lighted by a few dusty neon tubes. 
East German border guards have learned 
to replace their studied sullenness of old 
with the occasional smile, but West Ger- 
mans and others still must file through cat- 
tle-chute-like passport control points, and 
are made to exchange 25 deutsche marks 
($13.50) for East German marks, at the 
usurious rate of 1 to 1, one-tenth the black 
market quote, for every day they spend in 
the German Democratic Republic. In the 


are 
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evenings, the smell of coal smoke hangs 
over gray, dilapidated cities—as it did in 
the bitter days right after World War II 

What East Germans expect first of all 
from their new leaders is an effort to build 
“real Socialism” and sweep away the rem- 
nants of a corrupt and repressive regime 
They want closer relations with their West 
German brethren, a growing together with 
the Federal Republic—but not necessarily 
reunification; they insist on being acce pted 
as they are. And finally, they demand eco- 
nomic reward, even though they know they 
are not likely to catch up with the West any 
time soon. 

Still, the issue of identity nags: Is the 
G.D.R. a nation, a state, part of a country 
yet to be unified? “For 40 years we were 
just letters,” says Christian Fuhrer, pastor 
of Leipzig’s Nikolai Church. “G-D-R. But 
not German. Not democratic. Just letters. 
We are Germans, certainly. But our Ger- 
man history is submerged; 1917 is when it 
begins for our students. The people must 
develop an identity. Only then can we dis- 
cuss reunification.” 

Most East Germans will respond to 
“What are you?” with “German” 


despite 
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After an excited first day in the West, dozens of visitors sleep inside a commercial center in West Berlin 
The faces of the thousands who pour through frontier crossings every day are bright with expectation. 





the regime's persistent attempt to deny his- 
tory, stifle the concept of Germany and re- 
place it with a vague notion of “Socialist 
nationhood.” The effort went to ludicrous 
lengths: because the national anthem con- 
tains the words German fatherland, only 
the melody is played; the anthem is no 
longer sung. Not surprisingly, one of the 
demands of the opposition calls for an an- 


| them with words. 





Since the late ’60s, West Germany has 
used the formula of one nation-two states 
to describe a society divided by differing po- 
litical and social systems, but built on com- 
mon history, culture, language and family 
bonds. Though Bonn recognizes G.D.R. 
passports, it says there is only one German 
citizenship to which the people of both 
states are entitled. And since the relation- 
ship between Bonn and East Berlin cannot 
be compared with that between Bonn and, 
say, Paris, the West Germans insisted long 
ago, over G.D.R. objections, that their re- 
spective diplomatic missions were “repre- 
sentations,” not embassies. A West German 
diplomat who served in East Berlin recalls 
hearing East Germans defying their govern- 
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and that is a perspective we must respect.” 

As long as the two-states concept it sur- 
vives, it has negative implications for reuni- 
fication—or perhaps better, unification— 
since hardly anyone inside or outside the 
two Germanys wants to re-create the cen- 
tralized polity that existed between 1871 
and 1945. The East Germans maintain that, 
as Central Committee member Otto Rein- 


hold puts it, their state provides a necessary | 
| “antifascist” and “socialist” alternative. 


They are now bolstering their conten- 
tion with a new, subtle argument that di- 
rectly plays to the concerns and fears of 
Germany’s neighbors, East and West. “In 
the past,” says Schmidt, “it was Germany 
that destroyed European stability. Since 
1949 the two-state system has been essen- 
tial to such stability, and it is therefore in a 
justified security interest of others to leave 
that equilibrium. There is fear, spoken or 
unspoken, not so much of the Germans per 
se than of a reunified Germany that would 
become an economic giant with ambitions 
and would thus upset the balance. Look at 
the French, look at the Poles, look even at 


| the U.S., and see how they are reacting.” 


ment’s line by pleading, “We don’t want you | 


to treat us like foreigners.” 

Today, the G.D.R. has abandoned the 
claim to separate nationhood. “I am a Ger- 
man Communist. I live in a state that is Ger- 
man, and I am of German nationality,” says 
Max Schmidt, a party theorist and director 
of the Institute for International Politics 
and Economics in East Berlin. “To say that 
the G.D.R. is a nation was a theoretical mis- 
take. We are not two states like any other 
two states. There is an ethnic component, 


Not to mention the Soviets. 

East Germany is taking the argument a 
step further by staking its future not only 
on internal renewal but also on a special 
relationship with West Germany that is 
embedded in the wider European scheme. 
In other words, once military forces begin 
to be reduced and the blocs shrink, East 
Germany should be considered a “Middle 
European” country, conceivably with spe- 
cial economic ties to states like West Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia. “If we 











don’t take part in the construc- 
8 tive development of Europe,” 
qt: says Reinhold, “then events will 
diaz TOllover us.” 

* That is a far cry from the par- 
ty wisdom of the past 40 years, as 
it is a shock to hear party lead- 
ers, who have suddenly seen the 
light, talk casually of the need to 
shed the Socialist Unity Party, 
East Germany’s Communists, of 
its constitutionally enshrined 
role as the “leading party” and, 
even more daring, to remove 

Marxism-Leninism as the state 

ideology. “You can’t impose 

that on the people,” says a well- 


stitutionally order that sort of 
thing.” 

Strangely enough, certainly 
in Western eyes, the concept of 
the G.D.R. as a state finds an 
echo among a population that by 
any measure is fed up with its 
leadership, angered by the hu- 
bris of a Communist Party that 
considered itself the state, 
cheated by an economy that, 
though the best performing in 
the East bloc, left the country “only those 
goods that nobody else in the world 
wants,” as an East Berlin grocer puts it. A 
snap poll by a West Berlin research insti- 
tute of 1,000 East Germans who flooded 
through the Wall after Nov. 9 found that 
nearly four out of five wanted two demo- 
cratic German states with open borders. 
Another survey, by a London firm, count- 
ed 48% against and 38% in favor of reuni- 
fication. Since then, nearly 5 million East 
Germans have gone visiting, but only 
15,000 decided to stay out. Finally, none of 
the massive demonstrations of recent 
wecks capitalized on the theme of reunifi- 









placed cadre. “You cannot con- | 





cation. During the 28-year existence of the | 
| Wall, a psychological barrier seems to have 


risen as well. 


The standard explanation for the loyal- | 


ty of so many G.D.R. citizens is expressed 
by Jens Reich, one of the founders of the 
opposition group New Forum: “The ideals 
of Socialism prevail here.” Historical roots 
certainly exist: German Social Democracy 
found its early expression in parts of the 
country that are now East Germany, and 
years of Communist rule have left a deep 
imprint. “A rhythm of life has developed,” 
says Frank Schiitze of the Potsdam Insti- 
tute for International Relations. “People 
have got used to a collective existence in 
which their lives and their jobs are protect- 
ed by a safety net with a finer mesh than in 
the West. There is a certain pride in its So- 
cialist ingredients.” Education is free, as is 
health care. Job security is assured. 

Unsaid is that the system barely creaks 
along. East Germans may enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the East bloc, but that 
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Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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is not the comparison they make. Their 
yardstick is West Germany, whose wealth 
they used to ogle on television and can now 
touch but generally not acquire. Health 
care may not cost anything, but it is neither 
thorough nor prompt, a situation made 
more painful by the departure of young 
doctors in this year’s mass exodus. Educa- 
tion is criticized for its narrow, blinkered 
and intolerant outlook. Job security is a 
laudable concept, but there is little choice. 
A young East Berliner who wanted to be- 
come a commercial fisherman wound up 
being trained as a toolmaker. “But every- 
one gets a job,” he says sarcastically. 

The only people who have come off 
well in the past four decades are the so- 
called upper ten thousand (the party and 
bureaucracy establishment) and those with 





“vitamin B”—as in Beziehungen, or con- | 
nections, in East German parlance. “They | 


” 


must all go,” says a retired clerk in East 
Berlin. “All these criminals should be held 
accountable.” 

Perhaps the most cogent explanation 
for G.D.R. loyalty is that the existing state 
insulates the people against the shock of 
the outside world. “We look at the West, 
and it’s a fairyland,” says an East Berlin 
housewife. “Our attitudes are different. 
We grew up more modest. We missed out 
on a lot, but we make do. Over there it’s all 
money, money, money. We don’t have it.” 


There is the touch of an inferiority com- | 
plex as well, and given widespread West | 


German complaints about new burdens, it 
is perhaps justified. “Maybe it’s best not to 
unify the country,” says an East Berlin pen- 
sioner. “The West would probably treat us 
as second-class citizens, like migrant 
workers.” 

Reunification is not on the current 
agenda—not on East Berlin’s nor on 
Bonn’s. Certainly not reunification as old- 
fashioned nationalists still imagine it: a 
kind of anschluss of the G.D.R. by West 
Germany. “We did not throw off the Sovi- 
ets to become a colony of the West,” says 
Peter Grimm, a dissident writer. 

A straightforward yes or no to reunifi- 
cation is too simple in so complex a con- 
stellation. NATO and the Warsaw Pact will 
have to shed their military dimensions. The 
European Community will have to define 
its attitudes toward Eastern Europe. The 
two Germanys will want to expand the web 
of existing agreements between them, an 
interweaving of interests that neither can 
unravel without harming itself. In years to 
come, perhaps a German confederation 
within an expanded European Community 
may emerge, but in an age of new percep- 
tions, it may not matter what it is called. 

In the meantime, with its borders open 
to the West, the G.D.R.’s sense of self and 
of self-confidence may actually be strength- 
ened, but only if democratization and liber- 
alization move apace, if the Communist 
dictatorship is dismantled, and if the people 
can partake of the freedoms enjoyed by 
their countrymen on the other side. 




















Leipzig: Hotbed of Protest 


t f real democracy does come to East Germany, much of the credit should go to 
Leipzig (pop. 567,000), which has emerged as the driving force for reform. 
Through more than a month of spontaneous, peaceful demonstrations, which often 
brought more than half the city’s population into the streets, Leipzig’s workers pre- 
cipitated the ouster of repressive party leader Erich Honecker and helped inspire 
the historic breach of the Berlin Wall. “They call us ‘the Leipzig Miracle,’ ” says Al- 
fred Richter, 38, a supervisor in a hotel kitchen whose wife and two small children 
joined in the protests. “But it was caused by all of us little people who had had 
enough, and found the courage to say so.” 

Karl Marx would have understood their revolt. Just outside Leipzig’s jumble of 
medieval churches and high-rises lies one of the most dismal landscapes in Europe. 
This is the heart of the rust belt: mile after mile of blackened smokestacks spew sul- 
furous coal smoke into the yellow sky; workers labor in ramshackle chemical and 
textile plants under Dickensian conditions of dirt and noise. To the east stretch 
crumbling tenements built 100 years ago; to the west sprawl ugly new developments 
virtually devoid of stores, cinemas or restaurants. Average monthly incomes would 
buy just $30 of goods in the West; “luxuries” ranging from women’s shoes to or- 
anges and shampoo are routinely unavailable in the dingy shops. 

The exodus of thousands of well-trained plumbers, bus drivers and doctors has 
only added to the misery, shutting down entire assembly lines, paralyzing health 
care, even forcing policemen to drive public buses. Says Sylko Roehle, 17, a ma- 
chinist: “We saw what Poland and Hungary were doing; we heard Gorbachev. Ev- 
eryone felt, Why are we being left behind?” 

Discontent boiled over last summer when local election returns gave an im- 
probable 98.85% of the vote to the Communist Party. That anger found an outlet at 
the Nikolai Church, downtown, where a small band of peace activists had been 
meeting. Almost overnight their number grew into a mass movement for political 
freedom. “We didn’t start this,” says Pastor Christian Fiihrer, “but we protected it. 
We were the catalysts.” 

As recently as a month ago, residents spoke only furtively with foreigners, 
while a pervasive net of state control silenced dissent and enforced Marxist in- 
doctrination of schoolchildren. Last week the opposition New Forum was sifting 
through official invitations to speak at local factories, while at a “Democracy 
Kiosk” outside the philharmonic hall, crowds gathered to scribble down ad- 
dresses and meeting dates for everything from feminist films to university talks 
on “the collapse of Communism.” The Academixer cabaret theater, famed for 
its political satire, revamps its sell-out show Who's to Blame? every night to 
keep up with developments. Quips artistic director Hans-Walter Molle: “All 
this democracy could put us out of business.” —By Kenneth W. Banta/Leipzig 





Rain or shine: more than a month of spontaneous, peaceful demonstrations 
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EL SALVADOR 


The Battle for San Salvador 


In the worst bloodletting of the decade- long war, the fighting kills hundreds, drives drives 
tens of thousands yom their homes—and brutally takes the lives of six Jesuit priests 


<— 








Archbishop Rivera Damas and Seoreniiile view the holies of the pare = 
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“If this spiral of viole nce continues, death and destruction will sweep away many. 
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BY JILL: SMOLOWE 


ith the world’s attention focused 

on Eastern Europe, no one ex- 

pected the resurgence of an ugly 
little war in a troubled little country on the 
American continent. Certainly not the El 
Salvadoran armed forces, or the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which funds the Salvadoran mili- 
tary to the tune of $85 million a year. Or 
the 5 million war-weary citizens of El Sal- 
vador. All had been encouraged by two re- 
cent rounds of peace talks to hope that a 
settlement in El Salvador’s ten-year civil 
war might be in the offing. Even when the 
talks broke off three wecks ago amid a 
surge in civilian killings and rumors of a 
guerrilla offensive, no one imagined that 
the war would be brought from the coun- 
tryside right into the capital. But 
there are two roads to peace: one paved 
with goodwill, the other littered with dead 
bodies. Last week the rebels of the Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(F.M.L.N.) took the road less traveled in re- 
cent years, and the savage fighting that re- 
sulted will leave Salvadorans reeling for 
months to come. 

The war that returned to El Salvador 
was vengeful and bloody, In the worst 
slaughter of the decade, 3,500 leftist rebels 
battled government troops all week in the 
streets of San Salvador and in many of the 
country’s 14 regions. The death toll: at 
least 208 troops, 676 guerrillas and hun- 
dreds—no one knows precisely—of civil- 
ians. Thousands more were wounded. 

Most cold-blooded was the brutal slay- 
ing of six Jesuit priests, which seemed to 
symbolize all that is wrong in El Salvador. 
While no one has claimed responsibility, 
immediate suspicion centered on the coun- 
try’s resurgent right-wing death squads. In 
the predominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
try, angry accusations and outrage over the 
barbaric murders were certain to linger 
long after the battle had died. And for the 
U.S., they raised once again the moral di- 
lemma of aiding a country where such acts 
have repeatedly gone unpunished. 

With his country’s security threatened, 
President Alfredo Cristiani declared a state 
of siege on the second day of fighting, sus- 
pending constitutional liberties and impos- 
ing strict curfews. It was not only the sudden 
flare-up of the long-stalemated situation 
that caught Salvadorans by surprise, but it 
was also the scope and intensity of the con- 








flagration. Until now, the F.M.L.N. has re- 
lied primarily on the traditional hit-and- 
run tactics of guerrilla warfare, never 
winning, but never losing decisively. By tak- 
ing their battle to the capital, the rebels 
were forced to stand their ground in a more 
conventional way. But the guerrillas lack 
the equipment to rival the Salvadoran 
army’s U.S.-supplied planes and helicopter 
gunships, and as a result sustained heavy 
casualties. 

While both sides inflicted civilian casu- 
alties, the air attacks by the army appeared 
to take the highest toll. On the periphery of 
the capital, the poor neighborhoods be- 
lieved to be rebel strongholds were repeat- 
edly strafed by rockets and machine-gun 
fire from above. Some citizens alleged that 
bombs were indiscriminately dropped in 
residential areas. Cristiani countered that 
the government had authorized the use of 
bombs only where the army had isolated 
F.M.L.N. units and was reasonably sure ci- 
vilians would not be injured. In many ar- 
eas, citizens were forced to abandon their 
homes, creating a stream of tens of thou- 
sands of refugees. 

The motives behind the F.M.L.N. offen- 
sive were far from clear. The extent of the 
assault prompted speculation that the 
guerrillas were hoping a final sink-or-swim 
offensive would rally popular support and 
bring down the six-month-old Cristiani 
government. If that was the intent, the reb- 
els missed their mark by a wide margin. 
While their ability to infiltrate tons of arms 
and ammunition and 3,500 fighters into the 
capital demonstrated significant civilian 
support, the guerrillas failed to spark a 
popular uprising. In fact, the assault may 
have earned the rebels more new detrac- 
tors than supporters. Traditional political 
allies, such as the National Revolutionary 
Movement, condemned the F.M.L.N. and 
called on it to return to the negotiating 
table. 

The rebels broke off peace talks on 
Nov. 2, following a bomb attack on the 
headquarters of the left-leaning National 
Federation of Salvadoran Workers that 
killed ten people. The bombing was widely 
attributed to the right-wing death squads, 
which, after slumbering for several years, 
are once again marauding throughout El 
Salvador. The rebels hold Cristiani and his 
rightist Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA) government responsible for both 
the resurgence of the death squads and the 
arrest, injury or killing of more than 400 
suspected guerrilla sympathizers in recent 
months. It is likely that last week’s offen- 
sive was at least in part a response to the 
wave of death-squad attacks 

But the boldness of the assault suggests 
that the rebels were intent on disproving 
the government’s claims that the F.M.L.N. is 
a spent military force. It served warning 
that the government could look forward to 
more bloodshed and violence if the guerril- 
las’ demands are not treated seriously. 

The timing of the offensive may also re- 
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Arebel takes a position north of the capital, where the fi: 
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Red Cross rescue workers take cover, abo 


















flect the guerrillas’ unease with de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe. Just 
two months ago, F.M.L.N. Command- 
} er Joaquin Villalobos admitted that 
his forces could no longer “aspire to 
an armed revolution that the Soviet 
Union will subsidize.” Since then the 
pace of change in Eastern Europe 
has accelerated so quickly that the 
F.M.L.N. may be worried that it will be 
forgotten by its Communist patrons. 
Toward that end, the F.M.L.N. may 
have been reminding both the Cris- 
tiani and Bush administrations that 
with or without foreign Communist 
support, the guerrillas must be part 
of any eventual settlement. 

The Bush Administration heed- 
ed the message—then bent it to its 
own purposes, using the occasion to 





Ababy is carried to safety as civilians flee their homes 





Salvador’s Archbishop Arturo Rivera 
Damas, “death and destruction will 
sweep away many, especially those 
who are of most use to our people.” 

The Archbishop was speaking of 
the murder of the six Jesuits, who 
taught at the University of Central 
America, one of the country’s most 
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for leftist theological activism. In the 
worst attack on Salvadoran Catholic 
activists since the assassination of 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero 
in 1980, they were mowed down by 
M-16 rifle fire at their campus resi- 
dence Thursday morning; a cook at 
the university and her 15-year-old 
daughter were also cut down. The 
government promptly ordered an in- 
vestigation, hinting that the rebels 
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renew old charges against Moscow. Sec- 
retary of State James Baker told the Or- 
ganization of American States that the 
Soviet Union “bears special responsibility 
because its arms and its money, moving 
through Cuba and Nicaragua, continue 
to support violence, destruction and 
war.” While there was no evidence of di- 


rect Soviet complicity, 
there were indications that 
Nicaragua is continuing to 
arm the F.M.L.N. 

Mostly, however, U.S. 
Officials sought to downplay 
the crisis that had caught 
them so unprepared. But 
beneath the bravado, there 
were signs of unease. Offi- 
cials who publicly con- 
doned the Salvadoran mili- 
tary’s air attacks privately 
conceded that there was no 
way to prevent them from 
causing civilian casualties. 
“There is a serious human 
rights situation develop- 
ing,” admitted one official. 

For Cristiani, the situa- 
tion is delicate. During his 
presidential campaign, he 
courted votes by proclaim- 
ing his impatience with the 
pace of fighting permitted 
by his predecessor, José Na- 
poleén Duarte. “The U.S. 
wants a low-intensity con- 
flict, meaning do so much 
not to win, but not to lose,” 
he said in March 1988. 
“That's not fair to the mili- 
tary.” He went on to say that 
if the F.M.L.N. failed to ac- 
cept a consensus proposal 
for peace, “that would justi- 
fy harsher military action.” 
Having been treated to a 
fairly easy first six months in 
office, Cristiani was finally 
put to the test last week. 








What he demonstrated was that unlike 
Duarte, he knows how to use the power of 
the armed forces to his advantage. 

The problem, of course, is that as both 
sides strive to prove that they can stand 
up to their enemy, it is the people of El Sal- 
vador who reap the consequences. “If this 
spiral of violence continues,” warned San 








In Cold Blood 


ast Wednesday I tried calling Father Ignacio Martin Baro, as 

I usually did when I was in El Salvador. Talking with him was 
always a welcome respite from the government and rebel spin 
doctors with their self-serving versions of events. ““He’s at home,” 
said a voice on the other end of the line. “You'll have to see 
him tomorrow.” 

I did see Martin on Thursday. He was lying on the lawn be- 
hind his residence, clad in a familiar dark blue T shirt that seemed 
to be one of only three he owned. Most of his gentle, bearded face 
had been torn away by an M-16 bullet. Next to him was Father Se- 
gundo Montes, director of the University of Central America’s 
human rights project, and a few feet away sprawled the school’s 
rector, Father Ignacio Ellacuria. The priests’ cook, Elba Julia 
Ramos, lay nearby, her brown dress curled around her waist. 

Inside the house were more bodies: Fathers Amado Lopez 
and Juan Ram6n Moreno, both Spaniards; Father Joaquin L6- 
pez y Lépez, a Salvadoran; and the cook's 15-year-old daugh- 
ter. By midday the bodies were still lying beneath the sun, and 
the potent stench of lifeless flesh, which I associate so closely 
with El Salvador, was already fouling their once peaceful place 
of refuge. 

For 25 years the Jesuits had taught El Salvador’s young and 
struggled to bring peace to the country. Ellacuria’s fierce 
hawklike face fairly shouted his fury at those responsible for 
the war’s 70,000 dead, right wing and left. He had managed to 
anger both. Martin cared about the simple people; he would 
spend his weekends offering Mass and teaching first aid in the 
impoverished countryside. I found him a reliable source of in- 
formation, especially because he oversaw the country’s least bi- 
ased public-opinion polls. A few years ago, a colleague asked 
Martin if there was any hope for El Salvador. “The only 
hope,” he said, “is in the people who have been able to sur- 
vive.” Sadly, Martin did not. —By John Moody/San Salvador 





were responsible. But the brutal massacre 
was widely believed, as was Romero’s slay- 
ing, to be the handiwork of right-wing 
death squads, and it will be difficult to con- 
vince outraged citizens that the military 
played no role. 

In Washington officials voiced concern 
that Cristiani was losing control to extrem- 


ists within his party and the 
military. There was specula- 
tion that the Treasury Po- 
lice, who had raided the 
priests’ residence just days 
earlier, may have had a 
hand in the murders. “This 
was incredibly stupid,” said 
a US. official. “As long as 
we've been telling army offi- 
cials that they can’t allow 
this kind of thing to happen, 
they still haven’t learned.” 

Two roads to peace re- 
main open. The rebels 
seem prepared to take ei- 
ther one. “There is still time 
to negotiate and prevent 


more bloodshed,” says | 


F.M.L.N. representative Sal- 
vador Cortez. “But if the 
government remains stub- 
born in its refusal to negoti- 
ate in good faith, then we 
are prepared to continue 
until the end.” Peace talks 
are scheduled to resume in 
Caracas on Nov. 21. Gov- 
ernment representatives 
vow to be there; the rebels 
have said they will not at- 
tend. The U.S. is urging 
them to return to the nego- 
tiating table. The govern- 
ments of Central America 
should lend their voices to 
that call. Otherwise, noth- 
ing will change but the 
death toll. © — Reported by 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
and John Moody/San Salvador 
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Pick up.the affordable Nikon One-Toueh® 100 and start taking 







sharp, beautiful photographs automatically. The One-Touch 100 
es everything for you. Focuses. Séts the film speed and exposure. 


ces and rewinds the film. It even fires the flash automatically . 








Use the Nikon Action-Touch® if you enjoy outdoor photography. 
This fully automatic, waterproof camera can go from a mountains 


top to as deep as ten feet under water. So take it swimming, surfing 4 


is the only dual lens camera in the world that signifieantly reduces 






red-eye, It also has two focal lengths: 35mm and 55mm. So it’s per= 


fect for taking shots of groups or individuals. 
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ow to bring out 


Tting yourself to their level, especially when shooting kids. 
Kneel or lie down, like we did for this shot on the left. Then take a minute 
to compose the shot. Simplify. Don't let irrelevant objects, like the 
bench and the doorway, clutter up your shot. See the lamp coming out 
of the girl's head on the right? It doesn’t belong there, either. 
Remember, often things that protrude, intrude. Try to fill the frame with 
your subject, either by moving closer or zooming in, as. we did 
here with the Nikon Zoom-Touch 500. 











se a flash in broad daylight. This is called fill-flash. It fills in 
the deep shadows — caused here by a tree — that a camera sees but you 
don't. See how it lights up their faces? Also try composing your 
Subjects in different ways. Instead of sitting side-by-side, for example, 
have one stand in back of the other. Get them to interact, 
loosen up and feel comfortable around the camera. And if you want to 
soften their features — get rid of wrinkles for example - 
use the soft-effect filter on the Nikon Tele-Touch® deluxe. 
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Nikon presents People photography at its finest 










PLUS how to 
take great people pictures 
with your 
Nikon Touch camera 


When you buy aikon Touch® Camera, we'll send 
alonga free* VHS videotape to help you get the mostout of it. : 
re You'll learn the basics of lighting, composition alidframing: taidvede wartatytyelio 
. You'll also go on assignment with people where Reporey order payable to: | ‘ 
experts at taking pictures of people: the photographers at Pan ey emer oe 400, CLINTON , TN 
PEOPLE Weekly*magazine. Pick up pointersas youfollowthem | Name 
througha typical day of shooting some veryatypical subjects. Address_ 
Por full details, see your Nikon dealer. You've always ty 
been able to take great pictures with our Touch® Camera 
cameras. Now you can ii even better Nikon fhe 1/00 WN 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Freedom’s Ugly Underside 


FE or more than 40 years, the dead weight of domination by the U.S.S.R. and re- 
pression by Stalinist regimes crushed political culture in Eastern Europe. Now, 
with the encouragement of the Kremlin, reformers are lifting the boulder. But in the 
midst of burgeoning democracy, personal freedom and national independence, 
some verminous creatures are crawling into the sunlight. The ugliest and most poi- 
sonous is anti-Semitism, which has a long and robust history in that part of the world. 

A recent issue of the Soviet weekly Ogonyok, which has campaigned against 
anti-Semitism, printed some of the hate mail it has received: “You Jews started this 
damn revolution, and now your plot to ruin Mother Russia has succeeded” and 
“We must not let you slink out of the country, or we'll have to hunt you down like 
Trotsky. We'll get you here, because that way it will be cheaper.” 

Earlier this year Poland’s Primate, Jozef Cardinal Glemp, objected to an agree- 
ment among four of his fellow prelates and Jewish leaders to remove a Carmelite 
convent that had been established at the Nazi death camp of Auschwitz. Although 
he later backed down, Glemp compounded the insult to Jews, charging “Your pow- 
er lies in the mass media easily at your disposal.” 

“The Glemp episode is a reminder of the genteel anti-Semitism that has always 
been just below the surface and, in the current, more permissive climate, can come 
poking through,” says Charles Gati, an expert on Eastern Europe at Union College 
in Schenectady, N.Y. Gati has found thinly disguised Jew baiting back in fashion in 
his native Hungary. One of the top-ranked soccer teams, MTK, was heavily fi- 
nanced by Jews in the 1930s before more than half of the Jewish community was 
murdered by the Nazis and their Hungarian offshoot, the Arrow Cross Party. Now, 
half a century later, the historical association lingers: when the team runs onto the 
field, the crowd sometimes shouts, “Goose mer- 
chants!”—a barnyard variation on the odious stereo- 
type of Jews as moneygrubbers. Fears Gati: “It is far 
from certain that post-Communist Eastern Europe will 
fully embrace Western values.” 

When George Lorinczi, a Hungarian-born Wash- 
ington lawyer, visited Budapest last month, he heard 
racial epithets on the street directed at people around 
him. In the anti-Communist tirades of self-professed 
liberals, there were pointed references to the predomi- 
nance of Jews in the regime of dictator Matyas Rakosi 
in the early 1950s. “People are now rolling words off 
their tongues that would have made them jailbait two 
years ago,” says Lorinczi. 

Nor is the phenomenon confined to the snarls of 
the lumpen proletariat or the café chatter of polite so- 
ciety. Western diplomats in Budapest say some leaders 
of the opposition Hungarian Democratic Forum have 
made Glempish noises about the undue influence in 
the media of “alien forces” —code words considerably 
less obscure than “goose merchants.” 

Mark Palmer, the U.S. Ambassador in Budapest, 
has earned high marks for warning that a resurgence of 
anti-Semitism in Hungary could jeopardize Western 
support for democratization there. The message is get- 
ting through. During recent visits to Washington, Hun- 
garian politicians have promised that “there will be no 
place for extremism of any kind” in the Democratic 
Forum’s campaign before next year’s election. And on 
his own triumphal tour of the U.S. last week, Lech Wa- 
lesa assured an audience of American Jews that Polish 
anti-Semitism “will not be tolerated” in the future. The 
new leaders of Eastern Europe should keep saying 
that, and saying it back home. Above all, they should 
make sure it turns out to be true. a History lingers 
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| group that conducted a 23-year guerrilla 
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Nujoma: after years of war, a conciliator 
NAMIBIA 


The Doves Win 


SWAPO succeeds at the polls, 
but not by too much 





D emocracy arrived with becoming 
moderation in Namibia last week. 
The country’s first internationally accept- | 
ed election went off almost flawlessly. An | 
impressive 97% of the 701,000 voters | 
peacefully chose a National Assembly that 
will write a constitution and end 74 years of 
South African control. By denying any sin- 
gle party absolute power in the 72-seat as- 
sembly, the voters boosted the chance that 
democratic institutions will take root after 
the international observers go home. 

The biggest vote getter, as expected, 
was the South West African People’s Or- 
ganization, or SWAPO, the Marxist-led 


war for independence. But swAPpo won 
only 57% of the vote and 41 seats, far short 
of the 85% prediction by Sam Nujoma, 60, 
the group’s leader, or of the 67% that 
would have let swapo shape the constitu- 


SWAPO’s main opposition in the assem- 
bly will come from the Democratic Turn- 
halle Alliance, a moderate, multiracial 
group that favors private enterprise. The | 
alliance won 29% of the votes and 21 seats. 
Five minor parties will provide swapo and | 
the D.T.A. with possible allies. 

SWAPO’s lackluster performance 
stemmed partly from gruesome accounts 
of torture, killings and imprisonment of 
dissidents at SWAPO detention camps that 
emerged during the campaign. Nujoma 
was also blamed for ordering his armed 
troops to return last April in contravention 
of a U.N. cease-fire; 300 of them were 
killed by waiting South African forces. Nu- 
joma tried to counteract the bad publicity 
with a conciliation offensive. He met with 
South. African officials, released white 
doves at rallies to symbolize peace and re- 
assured the country that SwApPo “has no in- 
tention of imposing our views on others.” 
Now that the elections have bound swaro 
to a broad-based assembly, those white 
doves may keep flying. 
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in1988 fourmillion 


Americans bo 


t midsize cars, 


Maybe they should have 


waited a year. 


Presenting the Sonata, the 

midsize car that makes sense. 
There are 4,000,000 Ameri- 

cans who may not want to read 

this ad. You'll 

only eat 

your heart 

out. But as 

for the rest 

of you, keep 

going. Your 4 

patience is about to be rewarded. 
Putting it plainly and simply, 

the new Hyundai Sonata is the 

best value in midsize cars today. 
First, let's consider power. 

Compared to the Accord or 


BASE MODEL MSRP EXCLUDES FREIGHT TAXES. TITLE & OPTIONS DEAL 
SEAT BELTS MAKE SENSE. DRINKING AND DRIVING DOESN'T. [ 


AY VARY " 
1989 HYUNDAI MOTOR AMERICA 


Camry, the Sonata offers a more 
powerful standard engine. Or you 
can equip it with a racy 3.0- liter 
V6 that easily outmuscles the 
Camry’s V6. The 
Accord? It doesn't 
even offer one. 
As for inte- 
rior room, the 
Sonata is un- 
matched by any 
car in its class. And it’s space 
that's well furnished. There's 
deep-pile carpeting, plush 
velour upholstery and a wealth 
of standard features. Should you 
choose the Sonata GLS, there's 


ER'S PRICE COMPARISON BASED ( 


IN MSFIP OF COMPARABLY 


even the option of an interior 
finished in luxurious leather 

But even though it’s a lot 
more car than an Accord or 
Camry, at $9695* the Sonata 
costs thousands less.** 

So if you've been waiting for 
the right midsize car to come 
along, call 1-800-826-CARS for 
the location of your nearest 
Hyundai dealer. 

As for you other 4,000,000? 
Next time, don’t be so hasty: 


The Sonata from 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 

















Equality at 
Water’s Edge 


South Africa’s relatively few re- 
maining segregated beaches are 
among the targets of the three- 
month-old “defiance campaign” 
being waged by black activists, 


But when State President F.W. | 


de Klerk last week called on 
municipalities throughout the 
country to integrate their beach- 
es, it was less a response to those 
protests than another move to 
make good his election promise 
of change. 
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Blacks and whites will enjoy the same access to bathing beaches 











De Klerk also called for 
chucking the Separate Ameni- 
ties Act, a pillar of apartheid 
since 1953 that has given local 
authorities the power to keep 
blacks out of selected parks, li- 
braries, swimming pools and 
other public facilities. He is giv- 
en a strong chance of winning 
repeal of the law when Parlia- 
ment reconvenes next Feb. 2. 
De Klerk’s moves were in keep- 
ing with his gradualist approach 
to reducing racial discrimina- 
tion. He made no mention of 
changing laws that maintain 
segregation in most schools and 
housing. o 





Curious Death 
Of a Rebel 


About one matter there was 
no dispute: three terrorist 
leaders were shot dead last 
week in the suburbs of Sri 
Lanka’s capital, Colombo. 
Government sccurity forces 
killed Rohana Wijeweera, 46, 
fugitive founder of the terror- 
ist Sinhalese People’s Libera- 
tion Front (J.v.p.), as well as 
two other J.v.P. officials. 

Much more uncertain were 
the circumstances surrounding 
the deaths. The government said 





TECHNOLOGY 


Fax It 
To ’Em 


The political revolution has dis- 
covered the fax revolution. 
Overseas sympathizers of Chi- 
na’s student movement last 


Keeping in touch: just the fa: 
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that shortly after Wijeweera had 
been captured and had led se- 
curity forces to the group's 
headquarters, a J.v.P. official 
tried to gun down his leader. 
Government forces then sup- 
posedly started shooting, and 
both Wijeweera and his would- 
be assassin died in the fire 
fight. The third J.v.p. leader 
was shot in a separate incident. 
Skeptics suspected that the se- 
curity forces simply murdered 
the rebel leaders, who had led 
a two-year terror campaign 
against the government’s deci- 
sion to admit Indian military 
forces in a bid to settle another 
insurgency. 2 


| spring quickly learned that the 





official news blackout could be 
effectively penetrated through 
the use of facsimile machines. 
They used faxes to get foreign 
press reports into China. 

With a little help from 
Western publications, exiled 
dissidents are again employing 
fax technology to send their 
pro-democracy views into Chi- 
na. But last week authorities 
got the message and ordered 
all work units equipped with 
the machines to intercept the 
transmission of objectionable 
material. 

China’s exiled dissidents are 
not the only ones to have en- 
tered the fax age. In South Afri- 
ca the imprisoned black nation- 
alist leader Nelson Mandela 
has been allowed, as one of sev- 
eral new privileges, to send and 
receive messages over a govern- 
ment fax. & 





BRAZIL 


Outsiders 
Areln 


In the country’s first presiden- 
tial election in 29 years, Bra- 
zil’s 82 million voters last 
week behaved as forecast. 
They withheld an absolute ma- 
jority from any of the 21 con- 
tenders, opening the way to a 
second round of vot- 
ing on Dec. 17 to 
choose between the 
two front runners, 
As expected, the 
first-round leader was 
the crusading center- 
rightist Fernando 
Collor de Mello, a 
former state gover- 
nor. At weck’s end, 
two candidates who 
split the leftist vote 
were deadlocked for 
the second slot: Luis 





Lange’s Little 
Fantasy Thing 


David Lange walked away from 
New Zealand’s top political job 
on his own terms, abruptly an- 
nouncing his resignation as 
Prime Minister last August. 
Now serving as the country’s 
Attorney General, Lange, 47, 
evidently thought he could ter- 
minate his marriage in similar 
fashion. Two weeks ago, he is- 
sued a statement that he and 
his wife of 21 years, Naomi, 
had separated. There would, he 
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Collor splits the left to win the first round 


Inacio Lula da Silva and Leonel 
Brizola. 

The wealthy Collor, 40, 
gained national attention by at- 
tacking his state’s bureaucratic 
“maharajas.” The radical social- 
ist Lula, 44, left school after the 
eighth grade, became a lathe op- 
erator and entered union poli- 
tics. The old-style populist Bri- 
zola, 67, was once governor of 
Rio de Janeiro state. . 





said, be no further comment. 

Fat chance. In New Zealand 
last week there was practically 
nothing but comment. Naomi 
complained in a newspaper in- 
terview that her husband had 
developed a “fantasy thing” for 
his 37-year-old speechwriter, 
Margaret Pope. Then David’s 
80-year-old mother Phoebe 
piped up, pronouncing herself 
“so angry I could behead him 
with my crutch.” For his part, 
Lange declared that he planned 
to live with Pope and joked of 
his mum’s dismay that she was 
“writing a soap opera called 
Lays of Our Dave.” 5 
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Medicine 








FF”: many would-be parents, the recent 
revolution in prenatal genetic testing 
has created agonizing dilemmas. If the 
tests reveal genetic abnormalities in the fe- 
tus, the mother and father must either have 
a handicapped child or resort to abortion. 
At best the choice is painful. For some, it is 
the worst kind of moral quandary. 

Now a team of medical researchers has 
devised a technique that may eventually 
help parents sidestep this predicament. 
Scientists at the Illinois Masonic Medical 
Center and Northwestern University, led 
by geneticist Yury Verlinsky, say they can 
test for genetic defects in the human egg 
even before it has been fertilized. The 


mothers with a family history of genetic 
disorders to avoid giving birth to an afflict- 
ed child without having to undergo abor- 
tion. Dr. C. Thomas Caskey, president of 
the American Society of Human Genetics, 
calls the new method “promising” but 
stresses that more testing is needed. 

The procedure, reported last week at a 
meeting of the American Society of Hu- 
man Genetics in Baltimore, is based on 
analysis of the “first polar body,” a small 
packet of chromosomes sloughed off from 
the human egg during cell division. First 
the researchers remove several eggs from a 
woman’s ovaries. Next the first polar body 
| is detached, and a new genetic test called 
polymerase chain reaction is employed to 
analyze the chromosomes, which are com- 
plementary to those left in the egg’s nucle- 
us. Eggs that are not defective can then be 








technique could enable thousands of | 





An Early-Warning System 


Researchers can now identify genetic defects before conception 


ejay THE Sar 


As an 
new cell called a 


cell matures, half of its genetic materia 
polar body. 


The polar body is removed, and its 


wht and ae be ec ve y 


defective gene is found in the polar body, then the 

id gene must be in the egg. The egg can then be ; 
the ee sadn! th polar indicate 

presence of the good gene in the i Ss 
the egg contains the defective gene and, therefore, 
should not be used. 


selected and used in an increasingly com- 
mon procedure known as in vitro fertiliza- 
tion. This involves placing the eggs in a 
soup of sperm and implanting resulting 
embryos in the mother’s womb. The main 
difficulty is that only one in ten tries results 
in a birth. Yet the success rate may im- 
prove, and prefertilization diagnosis could 
someday be used to intercept defective 
genes that cause such diseases as Tay- 
Sachs, cystic fibrosis and thalassemia. 





If prefertilization testing is perfected, it 
could be a blessing for those ardently op- 
posed to abortion. James Bopp Jr., general 
counsel for the National Right to Life 
Committec, says he can see nothing wrong 
with the test, since it does not in- 
volve “the taking of an innocent hu- 
man life.” Still, others have raised 
moral objections to the whole no- 
tion of “test-tube babies.” The Ro- 
man Catholic Church and some 
conservative Protestant groups op- 
pose IVF as a threat to the sanctity 
of human life. 

Researchers caution that the 
test remains experimental and will 
not be widely available for several 
years. It has been tried on just five 
eggs from one woman, and none of 
the embryos developed. Verlinsky 
attributes this to 1ve’s failure rate. 
| But his team must repeat the test on 
many women before convincing 
doctors that it is accurate and does 
not damage the ovum. 

Even if the method proves ef- 
fective, the costs are considerable — 
up to $6,000 for the analysis and 
IvF. Moreover, IVF is a taxing pro- 
cedure that usually requires repeat- 
ed cycles of medication to enhance 
ovulation and delicate manipula- 
tions to remove eggs and implant embryos. 

Still, the technique may be worth the 
trouble for those who oppose abortion but 
not IvF. The procedure may also appeal to 
mothers traumatized by past abortions. 
With current genetic tests, a pregnant 
woman waits nine weeks after conception 
before genetic analysis. With prefertiliza- 
tion testing, however, the parents could 
theoretically know from the start that their 
child has healthy genes. —By Andrew Purvis 








Brain Defender 


| A new drug slows the progress of 
Parkinson’s disease 








A mong the greatest terrors of old age is 
the fear of becoming physically crip- 
pled. About 600,000 Americans are afflict- 
ed with Parkinson’s disease, which is 
marked by a progressive dying off of the 
brain cells that control voluntary move- 
ment. Victims suffer from the shakes, mus- 
cle stiffness and poor balance; eventually, 
many become totally disabled. Standard 
treatment for Parkinson’s has relied on 
giving patients levodopa. But the drug, 
which supplies remaining brain cells with a 
vital chemical, simply tempers the dis- 
case’s symptoms without affecting its pro- 
gress. Even worse, the medication soon be- 
comes ineffective. For that reason, doctors 
wait as long as possible after the disease 





is diagnosed before prescribing levodopa. 

Now, though, a new drug called de- 
prenyl may represent a turning point in 
therapy for Parkinson's. Deprenyl’s dis- 
tinction: it actually slows the progress of 
the illness. In fact, it is the first medication 
ever to retard a chronic brain disorder. 
Deprenyl or similar drugs could conceiv- 
ably lead to advances in the treatment 
of other neurological diseases, including 
Alzheimer’s. 

Researchers reported the conclusive 
proof of deprenyl’s effect on Parkinson’s in 
last week’s New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. In a study at 28 U.S. and Canadian 
medical centers involving 800 patients, in- 
vestigators found that those given deprenyl 
took significantly more time to reach the 
point where they needed levodopa than 
did those not receiving the drug. Based on 
the results, the researchers project that pa- 
tients on deprenyl can wait twice as long— 
about a year—before taking levodopa. 
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Coffee Alert 


Decaf brews raise cholesterol 





Pr cople who have switched to decaffein- 
ated coffee for health reasons got a 
nasty jolt last week. At a meeting of the 
American Heart Association, Stanford re- 
searchers reported a study of 181 middle- 
aged men showing that among those who 
exchanged decaffeinated for regular cof- 
fee, levels of harmful LDL cholesterol rose 
an average of 7%. That could increase the 
risk of heart attack an estimated 12%. 
What causes the jump in LDL? Stan- 
ford’s Dr. Robert Superko suggests the an- 
swer may lic in the coffee beans. Regular 
coffee uses the milder arabica variety, 
while decaf brews rely on the stronger ro- 
busta beans. More research is needed to 
pinpoint which of the more than 500 ingre- 
dients in the beans might be responsible. = 
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A few suggestions 
_ for those who decide to go 
with another international 
long distance company. 


Feeling lucky? 

Then you probably don’t 
need the long distance com- 
pany with over 60 years’ inter- 
national experience. 

The company with faster 
connections to more countries 
than any other. 

The company whose 
Worldwide Intelligent Network 


©1969 ATaT 


ensures that your C2 
go through with unsurpassed 
clarity. 

In other words, you prob- 
ably don’t need to call 1 800 
222-0400 ext. 1277. 

After all, thats a num- 
ber you should only call if 
you need more than luck on 
your side. 








Afst 


The right choice. 
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Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 


One look at the high quality 
color and clarity of the new 
Canon Color Laser Copier 200 and 
its benefits for business become 
equally clear. 

After all, it’s the only true full- 
color copier for business with Canon's 
unique Digital Image Processing 





System. A remarkable technology Digital creative functions allow 


that uses a finely focused laser presentation materials 
to reproduce graphics, photos, like charts, graphs and 
transparencies to be 
enlarged up to 400%, 
reduced up to 50% or 
edited instantly—and 


all with complete 


slides, or negatives at quality 
comparable with professional 
printing. An extraordinary 256 





eff 
—""_ 


4 


gradations per color and 400 
dots per inch. 
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could do with a pie chart. 


confidentiality. For faster multi-page 
reports, the ACS function will auto- 
matically recognize and copy black- 
and-white text pages at a quick 20 
per minute. Together with automatic 
document feeding and sorting 
capability, this very well may be the 
only copier an office needs. 






If a Canon Color Laser Copier 
200 can do all this for proposals and 
pie charts, imagine what it can do for 
your business. 

To find out more call 
1-800-OK-CANON or write to 


Canon USA Inc., PO. Box 3900, ” 200 
Peoria, Illinois 61614. COLOR LASER COPIER 
The Digital Difference. 
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TAIPE! « + SHANGHAI 


« Road to Bangkok. 


On a pre-meeting run outside 
Bangkok, you'll find some uncommon 
jogging companions. 

You're on the fast track in Thailand. 
And eed got you there. 

ives you more nonstops to 
Asia nd the acific than any other airline. 
And each one provides the best in 
international travel, including, in First 
Class, sleeper seats and our exclusive 
Concierge Service, 

United. Rededicated to giving you 
the service you deserve. Come fly the 
friendly skies. 
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The survey 
looked at 
four strips 
of the sky 


The bubbles 
appear to be 
virtually 
empty 


Science 





Great Bubbles in the Cosmos 


BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


F all their skill at finding and analyz 
ing such bizarre objects as black holes, 
neutron stars and quasars, astronomers 
have so far failed to solve one of the most 
basic mysteries of the cosmos: What does 
the universe look like? The heavens ap 
pear just as two dimensional through pow 
erful modern telescopes as they did to the 
eyes of the ancient Greeks, and until re 
cently, no one could say for sure whether 
the myriad galaxies were organized in 
some meaningful way. Astrophysicists are 
fiercely competing to discover how the uni 
verse evolved into its present structure, but 
they cannot test their theories until they 
know what that structure is 

Now astronomy’s ignorance is rapidly 
being dispelled, thanks in large part to two 
researchers at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics (CfA) 
Since 1985, Margaret Geller and 
John Huchra have been meticu 
lously crafting a three-dimensional 
map that charts the positions of 





thousands of galaxies. Last week, in 
the journal Science, they presented 
their latest map of one small chunk 
of the visible universe, and the find 
ings are startling 

; 1 uniformly dis- 





Far from being 
tributed collection of galaxies, as 
the textbooks have long assumed 
the cosmos seems to be organized 
into immense bubbles, cach of 
them about 150 million light-years 
across. The walls of the bubbles are 


galaxies, and the interiors appear to 


A celestial map reveals clues to the Big Bang and invisible matter 


be virtually empty. Most surprising of all is 
a feature Geller and Huchra call the 
“Great Wall 
200 million light-years wide, 500 million 


a sheet of galaxies at least 


long and perhaps 15 million thick. It looks 
like a single structure, but the scientists say 
it may instead be made up of the walls of 
adjacent bubbles. Says Geller: “Because it 
runs off the edge of our survey, we don’t 
know how big it really is 

The CfA study is not the first to see 


rk voids and large conglomerations of 








galaxies, but it is by far the most compre 
hensive. The reason no one had done such 
a search earlier, says Huchra, is that galaxy 
mapping is extremely time consuming 
rheir survey of 4,000 galaxies took about 
1 000 hours of telescope time 

Huchra, who made the telescopic ob 
servations for the Harvard-Smithsonian 
team, used an instrument called a spectro- 





Huchra and Geller pointed the telescope at 4,000 galaxies 


One theory is that cosmic strings helped to shape the universe 
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Around the edge 
of the map, many 
galaxies are 

too faint to 

show up 


The “Great Wall” 
is atleast 500 
million light- 
years long 


graph to break down each galaxy’s light 





into its constituent colors. Within the spec 
trum he could see lines representing var 
ous clements in and around the galaxy’s 


stars, These lines appear to be shifted t 


ward the red end of the spectrum, depend 
ing on how fast the galaxy is moving and 
thus how far away from earth it is. By care 
fully measuring the degree of red shift 
Huchra and Geller calculated the relative 
positions of the galaxies 
rhe results are posing something of 

problem for theorists. Says Jeremiah Ost 
riker, chairman of Princeton's astrophysics 
department: “There is no theory using 
conventional physics that can explain thes¢ 
structures without causing other inconsis 
tencies.” Ostriker has coauthored a quite 
unconventional scenario involving hypo 


thetical objects called cosmic strings 





hese strings, he believes, could generate 


y that would in 





explosive bursts of ene 
turn create the bubbles 
But another idea, called the cold dark 
matter theory, has gathered more support 
his theory postulates an as yet undiscov 
ered form of exotic subatomic particle that 
pervades the universe he pre 
ence of this mysterious “dark mat 
ter” could explain why most galax 
ics—including our Milky Way 
seem, judging from measurements 
of gravitational forces, to contain 
about ten times as much invisibk 
matter as they do visible stars, gas 
and dust. The existence of dark 
matter is needed to fill the gaps in 


some of the Grand Unified Theo 


j 


ries that physicists have concocte 





to account for the fundamental 
Structure of matter and energy 
In particular, some scientists 


that cold dark matter 


speculi 





caused galaxies to form into the 


kind of bubbles Geller and Huchra 


yn 


—— 














have found. The process supposedly got 
under way 10 billion to 20 billion years ago, 
when the universe began with the Big Bang 
and the energy from that explosion started 
to condense into matter. Since then, ordi- 
nary visible matter, by itself, has probably 
not had time to gather into enormous 
structures. But cold dark matter may have 
condensed first, and its gravitational force 
could have helped pull visible matter into 
bubbles and galaxies. In fact, recent com- 
puter simulations at Princeton of a uni- 
verse dominated by cold dark matter look 
remarkably like the real one. 

But that theory received a jolt from an- 
other astronomical discovery announced 
this week. Scientists from Caltech, Prince- 
ton and the Institute for Advanced Study 
have detected the most distant quasar (an 
exceptionally bright starlike object) ever 
spotted. It is billions of light-years away, 
and the researchers estimate that it existed 
when the universe was only 7% of its pres- 
ent age. It is hard to explain how a quasar 
could be formed that early, even under the 
influence of cold dark matter, 

Another major mystery is the fact that 
the faint glow of microwaves left over from 





= 








the Big Bang is almost completely uni- 
form. The presence of large bubbles in the 
universe suggests that this microwave ra- 
diation should be much more uneven. 
More clues may come from the new Cos- 
mic Background Explorer satellite, which 
is designed to measure radiation intensi- 
ties as it orbits the earth in the coming 
year. 

In the meantime, the CfA study will go 
on, and other mapping efforts are in the 
works. “Big as it is,” Geller explains, “our 
survey area compared with the visible uni- 
verse is like Rhode Island compared with 
the surface of the earth.” The bubbles and 
walls could be isolated phenomena. But, 
notes Geller: “Every survey ever done has 
contained structures as big as the survey 
could contain.” If that trend continues, 
then there are larger objects yet to be 
found, which will give theorists even worse 
headaches. “These surveys test in the most 
acute way our conceptions of how struc- 
ture developed in the universe,” says Ost- 
riker, “and for that reason they are possi- 
bly the most important studies in 
extragalactic astrophysics now. This is an 
exciting time to be in this field.” . 








AIDS Ruckus 
In the Vatican 


A tense meeting also produces 
a papal pronouncement 
N ormally, international conferences at 
the Vatican are carefully staged and 
well modulated. Such was the expectation 
| last week as 1,000 theologians, church offi- 
| cials, health workers and top-flight scien- 
tists gathered in Rome for the first Vatican 
meeting on AIDS. But the script was quickly 
ripped up as the three-day conference was 
disrupted by a sign-wielding protester, dis- 
sident caucuses and angry charges and 
countercharges. At one point the confer- 
ence’s organizer, Archbishop Fiorenzo 
Angelini, had a tense confrontation with 
an A1Ds victim who had sought to speak to 
the group. 

Calm had returned by the time Pope 
John Paul II appeared. In the first major 
papal statement on Arps, the Pontiff called 
on governments “to develop and carry out 
a worldwide plan to combat Arps and drug 
addiction.” He urged patients not to de- 
spair and condemned “every form of dis- 
crimination” against them. But he warned 
against “morally illicit” methods of pre- 
venting AIDS—a clear allusion to con- 
doms—and spoke of “abuse of sexuality,” 
referring to homosexuality, as a cause of 
the spreading of arps. He said the crisis re- 
sults from “immunodeficiency” in values. 














The conference's trouble began after 
the sponsoring Pontifical Council for Pas- 
toral Assistance to Health Care Workers 
refused to allow a speech by militant Peter 
Larkin of England, one of several aps suf- 
ferers who were invited by the Vatican. 
Frustrated by the council’s tight control of 
the agenda, some 50 dissidents accused it 
of hindering open discussions, then set up 
their own lunch-hour conference. On the 
sidelines, some medical professionals de- 
fended the use of condoms; others accused 
the church of homophobia. John White, a 
priest who contracted the virus while in 
Kenya and now runs an AIDS treatment 
center in London, was ejected from one 
conference session for wearing a sandwich 
board that read THE CHURCH HAS AIDS. 
Declared one participant from the U.S.: 
“This is the worst conference I've ever 
attended.” 

The meeting strengthened Roman 
Catholic officialdom’s stand against advo- 
cating condom use for homosexuals or dis- 
tribution of sterile needles to drug addicts, 
particularly in a tough opening speech by 
New York’s John Cardinal O'Connor. Fa- 
ther Rocco Buttiglione of Liechtenstein’s 
International Academy of Philosophy went 
so far as to suggest that the a1ps scourge 
could be a “divine punishment,” but quick- 
ly added that it was aimed not just at sexual 
misconduct but at all modern forms of sin- 
fulness. The various flare-ups tended to 
obscure the repeated theme on which ev- 
eryone at the conference agreed: alps is a 
horrendous health crisis that demands ev- 
ery bit of compassion and care the church 
can muster. . 
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Milestones 


RELEASED. The 29-year-old jogger who 
was raped and beaten and left comatose by 
a group of teens in New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park last April; from a hospital for 
physical therapy; in Wallingford, Conn. An 
investment banker, she has made a spec- 
tacular recovery from the beating, which 
was expected to leave her with permanent 
brain damage. Although she suffers from 
dizzy spells, the victim reportedly runs five 
miles daily and is determined to testify 
against her alleged attackers. 








DIED. Victor Davis, 25, Canadian swimmer | 


who won a gold and two silver medals at 
the 1984 Olympics and a silver medal at the 
1988 Olympics; from brain and spinal inju- 
ries suffered when he was run down by an 
auto on Nov, 11; in Montreal. Davis had 
angrily run off three youths who were ver- 
bally abusing his girlfriend and another 
woman outside a convenience store. The 
youths drove away in a car, then turned 
around and rammed into Davis, according 
to his girlfriend. 


DIED. David Blundy, 44, British newspaper- 
man and author; after he was shot by a 
sniper while inspecting damage caused in 
El Salvador’s civil war; in San Salvador. 
Chief Middle East correspondent for the 
Sunday Times from 1981 to 1986 and the 
Washington correspondent for the Sunday 
Telegraph from 1986 to 1989, Blundy co- 
wrote the books Qaddafi and the Libyan 
Revolution and With Geldof in Africa. He 
was reporting for the Sunday Correspon- 
dent at the time of his death. 


DIED. Prince Franz Josef Il of Liechtenstein, 
83, monarch of the 62-sq.-mi. principality 
for 51 years; in Grabs, Switzerland. The 
twelfth ruler of Liechtenstein and a neph- 
ew of Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, whose assassination in 1914 trig- 
gered World War I, he was the first Prince 
to take up permanent residence in the 
principality. He directed a modernization 
that transformed Liechtenstein from an 
underdeveloped rural community into one 
of Europe’s richest enclaves. He is suc- 
ceeded by his oldest son, Prince Hans 
Adam, 44. 


DIED. Dolores Itbarruri, 93, Communist 
leader in the Spanish Civil War known as 
“La Pasionaria” (the Passion Flower); in 
Madrid, Ibarruri was famous for her 
heated and inspiring rhetoric on radio 
broadcasts during the conflict, declaiming 
“It is better to die on your feet than to 
live on your knees!” When Madrid fell to 
Franco’s forces in 1939, she fled to 
France and then to the Soviet Union. 
Ibarruri became Communist Party Presi- 
dent, a largely ceremonial post, in exile 
in 1960; returning to Spain in 1977, she 
was elected to Parliament. 
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Art 


COVER STORIES 


It went crazy, it stays 
crazy, but don’t ask 
what the art market is 
doing to museums 
and the public 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 
Lm 
Up to last Wednesday 


{7 night, Picasso’s 1905 Au 

Lapin Agile was widely ex 

\ pected to become the most 
expensive painting ever 
sold at auction. It had been 
put on the block at Sotheby’s in New York 
City by heiress Linda de Roulet, whose 
brother John Whitney Payson had sold 
Van Gogh's Irises for $53.9 million two 
years before. It was a far better picture 
than the Picasso self-portrait, Yo Picasso, 
that had made a freakish $47.85 million 
last May. 

There are, according to Sotheby’s CEO 
Michael Ainslie, about 500 people alive to- 
day who might fork out more than $25 mil- 
lion for a work of art. Au Lapin Agile could 
go, said rumor, to $60 million. But in the 
end, publishing magnate Walter Annen- 
berg bought it for $40.7 million, and two or 
three people clapped. It was the third most 
expensive work of art ever sold at auction. 

Only $40.7 million. And was that less or 
more than the GNP of a minor African state? 
On the other hand, wouldn't it buy only the 
undércart of a B-2, and maybe the crew’s 
potty? Or a dozen parties for Malcolm 
Forbes? That a night's art sale could make a 
total of $269.5 million and yet leave its ob- 
servers feeling slightly flat is perhaps a mea- 
sure of the odd cultural values of our fin de 
siécle. “Personally,” said Ainslie a week be- 
fore the sale, “I would like to see more price 
stability—at present levels, of course.” 

But what is done is done. The hard les- 
son of the past decade is that liquidity, to 
many people, may be all that art means. 
The art market has become the faithful 
cultural reflection of the wider economy in 








60 





the 80s, inflated by leveraged buyouts, 
massive junk-bond issues and vast infu- 
sions of credit. What is a picture worth? 
One bid below what someone will pay for 
it. And what will that person pay for it? Ba- 
sically, what he or she can borrow. And 
how much art can dance for how long on 
this particular pinhead? Nobody has the 
slightest idea. 

Every game has winners and losers 
The winners of this one are some collec- 
tors, some dealers and, in particular, the 
major auctioneers—Christie’s and Soth- 
eby’s—in whose salesrooms the prices are 
set. The losers are museums and, through 
museums, the public. 

From the point of view of American 
museums, the art-market boom is an un- 
mitigated disaster. These institutions voice 
a litany of complaints, a wrenching sense of 
disfranchisement and weakness, as their 
once adequate annual buying budgets of $2 
million to $5 million are turned to chicken 
feed by art inflation. “There are many ar- 
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cas where museums can no longer buy,” 
says James Wood, director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. “It’s bad for the museums, 
but it goes beyond that. It’s bad for the 
country.” The symbol of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s plight is an annual book- 
let that used to be titled Notable Acquisi- 
tions. In 1986 it was renamed Recent Acqui- 
sitions because, as the museum’s director 
Philippe de Montebello wrote, the rise in 
art prices “has limited the quantity and 
quality of acquisitions to the point where 
we can no longer expect to match the stan- 
dards of just a few years ago.” To Paul Mel- 
lon, long the Maecenas of Washington’s 
National Gallery of Art, “everything im- 
portant is ridiculously expensive . . . I just 
refuse to pay these absurd prices.” And as 
the museum’s buying power fades, public 
experience of art is impoverished, and the 
brain drain of gifted young people from cu- 
ratorship into art dealing accelerates 
American museums have in fact been 
hit with a double whammy: art inflation 
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and a punitive rewriting, in 
U.S. tax laws, which destroyed most incen 
tives for the rich to give art away. Tax ex 
emption through donations was the basis 
on which American museums grew, an 
now itis all but gone, with predictabl 

strophic results for the future. Nor can Lis 
ing artists afford to give their work to U.S 
muscums, since all the tax relief they get 
from such generosity is the cost of 


Thus, in a historic fit of lc 
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its muscums just at the mome 





art market began to paralyze then 


out incompetent savings-and-loan bus! 
nesses but leaves in the lurch one of the 
real successes of American public life, its 
public art collections. 

The inflated market is also eroding the 
other main function of muscums: the loan 
exhibition. Without 


years in Amcrica have been the golden a 


a doubt, the past 15 


of the museum retrospective, br ing 





ries of great and (for this gencration 





museums and their public) definitive exhi 
bitions, done at the highest pitch of schol 
arship and curatorial skill: late and early 
Cézanne Manet, Van Go Mo 
net, Degas, Watteau, Velazquez, Poussin 


up to MOMA’s current show of Picasso's 


Picasso 








ind Braque’s Cubist years and, perha 
Seurat to come in 199] 

But who can now pay for the 
ance? When the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art's show “Van Gogh at Arles” was being 


planned in the early ‘80s, it was assigned a 


nsur- 


lobal value for insurance of about $1 bil- 


lion. Today it would be $5 billion, and the 


show could never be done. In the wake of 
lrises, every Van Gogh owner wants to be 
lieve his painting is worth $50 million and 
will not let it off the wall if insured for less 
Even there, the problem is compounded by 


the auction houses: when consulted on in- 





surance values or 


stick the mi 
painting to maint 


ket value and te 


by the rs, they tend to 
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Artas liquidity: auctioneer John Marion 
selling Picasso's Au Lapin Agile last week 
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s transformed the very 





ture of the art sale, In 1983 the old English 
firm of Sotheby's was taken over by A. Al- 
fred Taubm American conglomerator 
real estate giant and collector. The deal 
had to be approved by Britain’s Monopo 





At the con 


Taubman declared that 


lies and Mergers Commission 
mission hearings 
he would be “very concerned” if the public 


ever got the idea that Sotheby’s was cen 








tered anywhere but Britain, and tt 
“traditional nature of the business and of 
the services offered would be changed as 


little as possible Request approved 
Taubman then rec red Sotl 
New York and, over the next few years 


changed its business to such 
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tic and jewels applauded winning bids as 
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lectors buying directly at auction 
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today is still enormous, but the auction 
houses are after it, and it is shrinking 
The idea that Ta debased a 





saintly enterprise with the values of 


shopping mall is not true 





shove an already competitive business 
the ruthless habitat of the ‘SOs. It 
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lowed the fortunes of the two houses t 
Sotheby's ts all hustle and Christie’s all 
starch. In fact, it was Christic’s that got 
into trouble with the law over falsifying an 
auction. In 1985 David Bathurst admittec 
that four years earlier, when he v resi 
dent of Christie’s New York branch, he 
h reported selling two paintir thi 
had not, in fact, found buyers at auction 
in New York Van Gogh at a supposed 
price of $2.1 million and a Gauguin 

















$1.3 million. Bathurst said he 
had lied to protect the art mar- 
ket from depression. 

The auction practice that has 
attracted the most criticism late- 
ly—and goes to the heart of the 
nature of auctions themselves 

| and the ethics of the trade —is giv- 
ing guarantees to the seller of a 
work of art and loans to the buyer. 
If X has a work of art that auction- 
eer Y wants to sell, Y can issue a 
“guarantee” that X will get, say, 
$5 million from the sale. If the 
work does not make $5 million, X 
still gets his check, but the work 
remains with the auction house 
for later sale. Guarantees are a 
strong inducement to sellers. 

Loans to the buyer are made 
before the auction, and complet- 
ed after it, at an interest rate that 
may go as high as 4% over prime. 
A common amount is 50% of the 
hammer price—whatever the 
work reaches. 

Guarantees can backfire. 


ts 


Sotheby’s guarantee on the re- ¢ 


w) } 
cent four-day sale of the collec- $23 


tion of John T. Dorrance Jr., the 
late Campbell’s soup heir, nearly 
did so. According to ARTnewslet- 
| ter, a trade sheet, the dealer Wil- 
liam Acquavella offered the Dorrance es- 
tate a guarantee of $100 million, but 
Sotheby's trumped him with $110 million. 
Though the sale realized a total of $131.29 
million, it did so only because Sotheby’s 
had persuaded the heirs to accept a “global 
reserve” (the minimum price acceptable to 
the seller on the whole collection), instead 
of placing a reserve, or minimum, on cach 
lot, as is more usual. This enabled Soth- 
eby’s to meet the bottom line by selling 15 
out of 44 impressionist and modern paint- 
ings far under its low estimate, rather than 
not sell them at all—and gamble on mak- 
ing up the slack over the next three days. 
Sotheby’s says its guarantee system is 
| “traditional”: it goes back 20 years. This is 
true, if only in the sense that the firm tried 
it in the ‘70s but it flopped, because the 
market was slow and pictures failed to sell. 
Loans, of course, have risks too. Christie’s 
gives neither guarantees nor loans. “The 
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ARISTOTLE CONTEMPLATING 
THE Bust OF HOMER 
REMBRANDT 
Curious thousands were drawn by the 





practice of offering guarantees,” argues a 


| Christie’s spokesman, “means that in ef- 


fect you've bought the picture yourself. 
And loans by the auction house tend to 
create an inflationary situation, a false 
market.” 

The beauty of the loan system, from the 
point of view of the auctioneer, is twofold. 
It inflates prices whether the borrower 
wins the painting or not: like a gambler 
with chips on house credit, he will bid it up. 
Prefinancing by the auction house artifi- 
cially creates a floor, whereas a dealer who 
states a price sets a ceiling. And then, if the 
borrower defaults, the lender gets back the 
painting, writes off the unpaid part of the 
loan against tax, and can resell the work at 
its new inflated price. 

Most top private dealers dislike the sys- 
tem of guarantees and loans. “It creates an 
immediate conflict of interest,” says Julian 
Agnew, managing director of the London 

firm of Agnew’s. “If the 

auction house has a finan- 
S cial involvement with 
both seller and buyer, its 
status as an agent is com- 
promised. Lending to the 
buyer is like margin trad- 
ing on the stock market. It 
creates inflation. It causes 
instability.” 

Criticism of auction- 
house guarantees and 
loans has been particular- 
ly widespread in the past 
few weeks, ever since it 
was disclosed that Soth- 
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eby’s had lent Australian entre- 
preneur Alan Bond $27 million 
in 1987 to buy what became the 
most expensive painting of all 
time, Van Gogh’s Irises. But 
Sotheby's defends its policy as 
right, proper and indeed inevita- 
ble. Guarantees are given “very 
sparingly,” CEO Ainslie said last 
week. “It is unusual for more 
than one or two paintings in a 
sale to be guaranteed.” Ainslic 
rejects any comparison to margin 
trading. “We do not make it a 
standard policy to loan 50% 
against anything. We are not just 
lending against the object, but to 
an individual. At the time we 
loaned to Mr. Bond, he was 
viewed very differently from the 
way he is today.” 

As for the propriety of Soth- 
eby’s practices, Ainslie says, 
“Our procedures follow every 
regulation required of us. We 
proudly market our financial ser- 
vices. There is a suggestion that 
financing is immoral or wrong. 
That is an élitist view that we 
frankly find ridiculous.” 

Sotheby's feels it is being ar- 
raigned for the crime of high suc- 
cess. David Nash, head of its Fine 
Arts division, told the Washington Post 
that critics, far from being élitist, have “a 
hostile proletarian attitude toward our 
business.” (Let ‘em eat Braque.) But auc- 
tion-house pretensions to be self-regulat- 
ing have collided with the skepticism of 
Angelo Aponte, New York City commis- 
sioner of consumer affairs. 

In 1985 Aponte decided to review the 
consumer affairs guidelines on auctions. 
For more than a year his team pored over 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s records, wrestling 
with such exotic-sounding practices as 
“bidding off the chandelier” (announcing 
fictitious bids to drive up the price) and 
“buying in” (leaving a work unsold because 
it does not reach the seller’s reserve price). 
By Sotheby’s account, the investigators 
came up with nothing after sifting through 
thousands of documents. 

Aponte’s version is different. Consum- 
er affairs found “gross irregularities” in art 
auction houses, he says. Chandelier bid- 
ding amounted to “an industry practice, 
both above and below the reserve.” (A 
chandelier bid above the reserve violates 
present rules.) Aponte was also concerned 
about the practices of not announcing buy- 
ins and of keeping reserves secret. The auc- 
tion houses held that if bidders knew what 
the reserve on a lot was, it would chill the 
market. Art dealers, lobbying the agency, 
maintained that the reserve should be dis- 
closed and that bidding should start at it. 

The result was a dragged-out battle be- 
| tween the auctioneers and consumer af- 
| fairs. The auctioneers won that round, but 
| Aponte is getting set for another. Stiffer 
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rules are pending, including those 
governing loans. The current con- 
sumer affairs code says that “if an 
auctioneer makes loans or ad- 
vances moncy to consignors and/or 
prospective purchasers, this fact 
must be conspicuously disclosed in 
the auctioneer’s catalog.” But did 
this mean that Sotheby’s put a note 
in the catalog of its November 
1987 sale saying it had given one 
Alan Bond a loan of half the ham- 
mer price, repayment terms to be 
negotiated, on /rises? Think again. 

Sotheby’s has never said any- 
thing specific about its loans in its 
catalogs, or given any information 
on its guarantees except that they 
exist. To Sotheby’s, a mere an- 
nouncement in the catalog that it 
offers such financial services is 
enough to comply with the law. But 
its use to the buyer is nil—and is 
meant to be. Disclosure might be 
chilling to other bidders. Or at 
least vulgarly explicit. Which auc- 
tioncers would rather die than be. 
One is not, after all, selling rusty 
tin Mickey Mice and kitchen chairs 
in a rented hall in Vermont. 

“I am not happy from a legal 
standpoint,” says Aponte. “O.K., 
Sotheby’s says in its catalog that it . 
offers financial services, but I'd like to see 
disclosure of the entire commitment. | 
would like to know if it is part owner of a 
painting, and if it has a fiduciary interest, | 
want to know what it is. If it lends Bond $27 
million, I want that fact in the catalog.” 

Because the auction houses trade in 
volume and compete intensively for mate- 
rial, they can sometimes be an unwitting 
conduit for fakes, particularly in ill-do- 
cumented but now increasingly expensive 
areas of art. Few forgers would be dumb 
enough to try to send a fake Manet, let 
alone a forgery of a living artist like Jasper 
Johns, through Sotheby’s or Christie’s. But 
where fakes abound, some will inevitably 
turn up at auction; and where millions of 
dollars abound, fakes will breed. 

The growth area for forgery today is the 
work of the Russian avant-garde—Rod- 
chenko, Popova, Larionov, Lissitsky, Ma- 
levich—which, as a result of perestroika, is 
coming on the market in some quantity af- 
| ter 60 years of Stalinist-Brezhnevian re- 
| pression. Prices are zooming, and authen- 
| tication is thin. Sotheby’s held a Russian 
| sale in London in April 1989. It contained, 

according to some scholars, two outright 
fakes ascribed to Liubov Popova and one 
dubious picture, badly restored and signed 
on the front—something Popova never did 
with her oil paintings. Doubts about the 
authenticity of these works were voiced to 
the auction house, but its staff disagreed 
and the sale went ahead. 

Such events remind one that the art 
market in general, including the auction 
| business, is not a profession. It is a trade, 
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The Metropolitan's purchase of the 
work set off an outcry about 
masterpieces leaving England 


a worldwide industry whose gross turn- 
over may be as high as $50 billion a year 
Like other trades, it contains a large mor- 
al spectrum between dedicated, wholly 
honest people and flat-out crooks. It has 
never earned the right to be considered 
either self-policing or self-correcting 
It needs regulation, but consumer af- 
fairs—overburdened with the million 
complaints about small and large business 
violations that arise in New York, which it 
was created to deal with—may not be 
equal to this task. 

So is there a case for setting up an inde 
pendent regulator—an art-industry Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission? Not be- 
fore hell the 
houses (although Christic’s may be waver 
ing a littke on the point, since it has no 
guarantee and loan system to defend) 
Probably not, say many dealers. But others 
think the idea is worth serious thought, 
though none believe it 
likely to happen while 
Washington still clings 
to the conservative catch 
word of deregulation. Be- 
sides, says Eugene Thaw, 
the doyen of U.S. private 
dealers, Sotheby’s in par- 
ticular may have enough 
political clout in New 


freezes over, say auction 


York to defeat a further a few years ago. 
tightening of the rules 
Julian Agnew, the 
London dealer, believes 
that “outside regulators 
could create as many Director Philippe de Montebello 
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problems as they solve—they may 
not know the market well enough. 
Ideally, self-regulation is better. 
But if a dominant firm stretches 
the unwritten norms of the past, 
[self-regulation] may not be 
enough.” 

What drives the art market, 
some people say, is the desire to 
invest. Of course, it is more than 
that; genuine love of art, and even 
a curious yearning for transcen- 
dence, fuel it as well. But does 
art-investment success have an 
upper limit? Is there a limit to de- 
mand? Economists Bruno Frey 
and Angel Serna, in an excellent 
inquiry in the October issue of Art 
& Antique, examine the case of Yo 
Picasso. Humana Inc, president 
Wendell Cherry, who bought it in 
1981] for $5.83 million and sold it 
in 1989 for $47.85 million, got a 
“real net rate of return” (after 
commissions, insurance costs, in 
flation and so forth) of 19.6% a 
year. Handsome, but what about 
the new owner? If he sells it five 
years from now, the price must be 
$81 million before deductions 
for him merely to break even. 
And five years from then? Who 
gets left standing in this game of 
musical chairs? 

This may be why so much of the auction 
action has shifted to contemporary art. It is 
a field that can still produce huge unset- 
tling leaps of price that shake a market to 
its core, as publisher S.1. Newhouse’s ges- 
ture of paying $17.7 million for Jasper 
Johns’ False Start in New York a year ago 
proved. (It made sense, of a kind, for New- 
house to buy the Johns: he owns quite a 
few others, whose book value has accord- 
ingly multiplied.) 

One of the keys to the transformation 
of the contemporary market is going to be 
the discreet dispersal of the huge collec- 
tion formed, mostly after 1980, by the ad- 
veruising mogul Charles Saatchi, whose 
London firm is now in difficulties. Saatchi 
bought in bulk, sometimes whole exhibi- 
tions at a time. He acquired, for instance, 
more than 20 Anselm Kiefers, whose 
prices are now past the $1 million mark, 
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De Montebello laments that 
art-market inflation keeps 
the Met from matching its 
acquisition standards of just 
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which are on or around it. 
Artists let him have the 
cream of their work because 
it was understood—though 
never explicitly said—that 
Saatchi would never sell; his 
collection would become a 
museum in its own right, 
supplementing the cash- 
strapped Tate Gallery. 

Now that he is pruning 
his collection, the bewilder- 
ment is great. What artists 
fear is not so much that their 
prices will falter—though 
that happened to Italy’s 
Sandro Chia when Saatchi 
dumped him—as that new 
traders can move in and, by 
buying blocks from Saatchi, 


and force prices up out of all 
proportion to those of their 
new work. Robert Ryman, 
one of whose chaste mini- 
malist paintings made $1.8 
million at auction recently 
(gallery prices: from $50,000 to $300,000), 
now thinks it “unfortunate” that he ever let 
Saatchi have twelve of his prime works. 
Sean Scully’s prices through his regular 
dealer David McKee have jumped from 
$90,000 to $140,000 in the past six months, 
but Scullys are trading on the secondary 
market as high as $350,000, and Saatchi re- 
cently unloaded a block of nine of them on 
the Swedish dealer Bo Alveryd, who last 
month spent $70 million at three London 
galleries (Marlborough, Waddington and 
Bernard Jacobson) before moving on to 
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After the flat decade of the '70s, the price paid by 
an anonymous buyer was not a dramatic advance, 


but the market was ready to explode in the '80s 


the New York fall auctions. There he un- | 


derbid the $20.68 million De Kooning and 
bought, among other things, a Johns for 
$12.1 million. “I thought Saatchi had good 
intentions,” Scully says. “Now it turns out 
that he’s only a superdealer. These guys 
create price levels for themselves. They put 
one painting in a sale and bid it up to huge 
levels. And the artist loses control of his 
work, while his relations with the dealer he 
has worked with so long go for nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. We are just pawns.” 


On Collectors... 


It was understood that 
Saatchi would never sell; 
his collection would 
become a museum. Now 
that he is pruning it, the 
bewilderment is great. 





Ad executive Charles Saatchi 


The new kind of raider-dealer is exem- 
plified by Larry (“Go-Go”) Gagosian, who 
a few short years ago was selling posters 
out of a shopfront in Los Angeles but re- 
cently, with massive financing, tried (with- 
out success, according to dealing sources) 
to take over the estate of the senile but still 
living Willem de Kooning, 85. 

His detractors say, perhaps unfairly, 
that if you put Gagosian and the rest of his 
ilk in a bag and shook it for a week you 
wouldn't get an ounce of connoisseurship, 
But that is not what counts. What does 
count is the instinct for when to grab the 
chicken, the hot artist, and get a lock on his 
or her work. 

Can one guess what kind of dealing 
structure will emerge from this mud wres- 
tling in the ‘90s? Pessimists think the world 
contemporary art market, just like the 
communications industry, could implode 
into six or seven megadealers, each with an 
international corporate base formed by 
gobbling up aging or lesser competitors. 
The middle rank, of dealers will have been 

squeezed out by the raids 
on their artists and stock, 
and at the bottom of the 


leries, treated as seedbeds 
by those on top, will be 
kept to service the impres- 
sion of healthy diversity. 
It could be that no 
more new dealers of the 
traditional sort will actu- 
ally come to power, so 
that the tradition that 
stretched from Ambroise 
Vollard to Leo Castelli 
and Paula Cooper will be 
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lost. Big dealers will have 
their tame resident critics, 
as princes their poetasters. 
There will no longer be 
much distinction between 
collectors and dealers, and 
the collector-as-amateur 
will be extinct. On the 
boards of many museums, a 
new breed of broker, the 
collector-dealer-trustee, 
will hold sway. And art will 
keep draining out of Ameri- 
ca toward Japan and Eu- 
rope. Welcome to the fu- 
ture: a full-management art 
industry. Most of it is here 
already. 

Nothing is more objec- 
tive than the new class of 
European and Japanese in- 
vestors. What the Japanese 


tion to collecting as it was 

once understood. They are, 

quite simply, investment- 

buying on a huge scale, with 

limitless quantities of cheap 
credit: one zaibatsu offers open-ended 
loans of any size at 7% (3.5 points below 
the U.S. prime rate) to Japanese who want 
to buy Western art. 

Nor should one suppose that these are 
dreaming connoisseurs who have just re- 
linquished the ink block and the brush to 
dabble in the art of the namban, or round- 
eyed barbarian. Shigeki Kameyama, repre- 
senting the Mountain Tortoise Gallery in 
Tokyo, last week bought, among other 
things, Picasso’s The Mirror at $26.4 mil- 
lion. The week before, he had also pur- 
chased De Kooning’s /nterchange at $20.68 
million and a Brice Marden drawing at 
$500,000 at Sotheby’s. Kameyama is 





are doing has very little rela- | 





known to other dealers as “Oddjob,” after | 


Goldfinger’s hat-flinging chauffeur. 

Aska International, the Tokyo art gal- 
lery that spent $25 million at the Dorrance 
sale, is controlled by Aichi Corp., a Tokyo 
firm that last September became one of the 
five largest shareholders of Christie’s 
stock, with 6.4%. Aichi, in turn, is con- 
trolled by Yasumichi Morishita, a secretive 
businessman who got a one-year suspend- 
ed sentence in Tokyo in 1986 for securities 
fraud. Morishita is reputedly worth a tril- 
lion yen ($7 billion), and may be planning a 
takeover of Christie’s—although it is un- 
likely that the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission would approve his bid. 

Japanese buyers may be aesthetically 
unsophisticated—they buy names, not pic- 
tures—but this will inevitably change. (It 
did in America, after 1890, while Europe 
was laughing.) The Tokyo market still has a 
weakness for yucky little Renoirs and third- 
string Ecole de Paris painters like Moise 
Kisling, whom nobody wanted a few years 
ago; one Japanese collector is the proud 
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To an illiterate, letters are only 
letters. Books, papers, and labels 
make no more sense than does the 
garble of an eye chart. 

To fight illiteracy, we’ve got to 
start with our children. That’s 
why Sports Illustrated For Kids 
emphasizes something kids want 
to read about—sports. 

The 31 advertisers listed below 
have supported Sports Illustrated 
For Kids in developing a magazine 
donation program that reaches 
children in communities with a 
high rate of illiteracy. 

In addition to paid subscribers, 
250,000 schoolchildren will 
receive Sports Illustrated For Kids 
free each month, making this the 
single largest national literacy pro- 
gram of its kind. 

Whatever your children’s 
dreams, make sure they have 
the best chance 
of reaching them. 
Make sure they 
can read. 
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If you want to step into the new decade with energy to spare, here’s just 
the book that'll get you there- - deliciously! 


COOKING LIGHT COOKBOOK 
1989 brims with over 400 
delectable new recipes for the 


most scrumptious, most delightful, 


most nutritious ways to help 
you energize! 


Live on celery and carrots? 
Perish the thought! How about 
Chocolate-Raspberry Bavarian, 
Flaming Kahlua Flan, Lemon- 
Honey Pork Stir-Fry, Mexican Beef 
Stew with Tortilla Dumplings, 
Pecan Trout with Dijon Sauce— 
now that’s living. And the list goes 
on and on! 

Kitchen-tested wonders every 
one, low in calories, salt, fat 





processed sugar, and cholesterol. 
High in rich flavors and peak nutri- 
tion. And each is followed by a 
caloric and nutritional breakdown 
so you know exactly what you're 
serving. 


COOKING LIGHT COOKBOOK 
will become your lifelong guide 
to living smarter. It offers food 
updates, ways to “lighten” your 
own recipes, and highlights from 
the Surgeon General's report on 
the link between food and fitness. 
You'll feel terrific and never once 
miss all those calories and fat— 
GUARANTEED! 
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812"x 11". 266 pages. Full-color 
photographs throughout. $19.95. 
Available at your local bookseller. 
Or call toll-free 1-800-777-5051. 


“It is a food and fitness book that 
offers a positive, sensible approach 
to changes in your lifestyle. Recipes 
... devised to meet strict standards 
for sound nutrition, excellent flavor, 
and visual appeal.” 
Atlanta Journal 





“Easy, elegant, and m-m-m, 
absolutely de-lish.” 
Nutrition Action Healthletter 





“For gourmet and everyday. Tips on 
exercise and nutrition throughout... 
lots of color photos.” 


San Francisco Chronicle 





“It will fill the bill when you are 
really serious about eating light.” 
Columbia (S.C.) State 











PO. BOX 832463 
BIRMINGHAM, AL 35201 

















the land that produced it. So it is with Canadian Mist, America’s © - - =e SMOOTH 
number one Canadian. Pleasingly mellow. Yet clean, honest, and true. =" MELLOW 
} Like Canada itself. When it’s at its best. 


Imported and Bottles by Brown-Forman Beverage Co . Canadian Whisky, A Blend, 40% Aic by Volume. Lousvilie, KY © 1989 

















owner of a thousand paintings by 
Bernard Buffet. But the Japanese 
Started going after bigger game 
about five years ago, and already 
the outflow is immense. Contem- 
porary art has become, quite sim- 
ply, currency. The market burns 
off all nuances of meaning, and 
has begun to function like com- 
puter-driven investment on Wall 
Street. Sotheby’s and Christie’s 
between them sold $204 million 
worth of contemporary art the 
week before last. Of this, Amer- 
ican buying represented only 
a quarter; Europeans bought 
34.9% and the Japanese a whop- 
ping 39.8% 

This indicates a radically 
transformed market structure. In 
art as in other markets at the end 
of Reagan’s economic follies, 
America sinks and Japan rises. In 
this context it is fatuous to utter 
bromides about art's being the 
Common Property of Mankind. 
Americans now begin to view the 
outflow of their own art with be- 
mused alarm—just as Italians 
and Englishmen, at the turn of 
the century, watched the Titians, 
Sassettas and Turners, pried 
loose from palazzo and stately 
home by the teamwork of Ber- 
nard Berenson and Joseph Duveen, disap- 
pearing into American museums. “The 
Japanese are awash in money,” says New 
York’s leading dealer in old-master draw- 
ings, David Tunick. “And when something 
really good goes to Japan, you feel it has 
vanished into an abyss.” 

Of course, this would have been exactly 
the feeling of a cultivated Japanese in 
1885, watching his cultural patrimony be- 
ing politely stripped by American collec- 
tors, led by Ernest Fenollosa and the “Bos- 
ton bonzes.” The emerging lesson of the 
late ’80s, which is unlikely to change in the 
’90s, is that America no longer controls the 
art market to any significant degree. Most- 
ly, it sells. Its buying power is fading fast. 

Some museums, however, have contin- 
ued to make remarkable purchases. The 
Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, under 
the direction of Edmund Pillsbury, is a 
leader here (as New Yorkers can currently 
see from a loan show of its holdings at the 
Frick Collection). At least one museum, 
the Getty in Malibu, Calif., with its $3.5 bil- 
lion endowment and almost limitless 
spending power, seems unaffected by the 
rise in price. In May it was able to buy Pon- 
tormo’s Portrait of a Halberdier at Christie's 
for $35 million and last week Manet’s ac- 
ridly ironic view of a flag-bedecked Paris 
street with a war cripple hobbling along it 
for $26.4 million. 

One recourse for some museums is to 
raise funds by selling work from their per- 
manent collections, as MOMA recently did. 
In order to purchase an indubitable mas- 
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$01 1 The winning bid by Shigeki Kameyama 


set a new mark for a living artist 
and a contemporary artwork 


terpiece, Van Gogh’s Portrait of the Post- 
master Roulin, for an undisclosed price, the 
muscum sold and exchanged seven paint- 
ings. But this encourages museum trustees 
to think of the permanent collection as an 
impermanent one, a kind of stock portfolio 
that can be traded at will: not a good omen. 

Kirk Varnedoe, MOMA’s director of 
painting and sculpture, confesses that he 
(like most of his colleagues) is haunted by the 
image of the big collector looking at his Van 
Gogh over the fireplace, the picture that, like 
thousands of others in America, was prom- 
ised to a museum—as /rises had been. “At 
one time,” muses Varnedoe, “he might have 
looked at it and said, ‘Well, there’s the 
Porsche I didn’t buy.’ Now he says to himself, 
‘That’s my children’s education for three 
generations, a villa in Monte Carlo, a duplex 
on Fifth Avenue and a fieet of Rolls- 
Royces—all sitting over my fireplace.’ Then 
the temptation to respond 
to a dealer who offers $50 
million for it is insurmount- 
able. That’s the real dan- 
ger: the pressure on our 
trustees and close friends. 
We will get squeezed out of 
the package.” 

Tom Armstrong, di- 
rector of the Whitney Mu- 
scum of American Art in 
New York City, has a fur- 
ther worry: the growth of 
private, or vanity, muse- 
ums. Some American col- 
| lectors of contemporary 








On Artists... 


The contemporary field 
can produce huge, 
unsettling leaps in price, 
as proved by the 

$17.7 million for 

Johns’ False Start. 


Painter Jasper Johns 


art, he points out, think of them- 
selves as institutions, and this 
would make them reluctant to do- 
nate art to a museum even if the 
tax laws had not been changed. 
They do not crave the imprint of 
the established museum. They 
want the Jerome and Mandy 
Rumpelstiltskin Foundation for 
Contemporary Art. 

But the ultimate loss to art’s 
hyperinflation may be wider and 
less tangible than this. Quite 
rightly, MOMA’s Varnedoe rejects 
the idea that “there was some 
mythical period, now lost, when 
art was seen only as the shining 
purity of aesthetic experience. As 
long as there has been art to sell, 
art has been something to buy.” 
But he, like many others, is wor- 
ried by “the crazy sense of dis- 
proportion in the world that puts | 
an extra glow on the art object.” 

For Chicago’s James Wood 
the damage comes down to a 
confusion between aesthetic and 
material value. “When a work of 
art passes through our doors, it 
should leave the world of eco- 
nomics,” says Wood. “Walking 
through a great museum is not 
going to give you a profile that re- 
flects the auction market. You 
have to educate people to grasp that the 
money paid for a work of art is utterly sec- 
ondary to its lasting value, its ability to 
make them respond to it.” 

The problem is that although art has al- 
ways been a commodity, it loses its inherent 
value when it is treated only as such. To 
lock it into a market circus is to lock people 
out of contemplating it. This inexorable 
process tends to collapse the nuances of 
meaning and visual experience under the 
brute weight of price. It is not a compliment 
to the work. If there were only one copy of 
each book in the world, fought over by mul- 
timillionaires and investment trusts, what 
would happen to one’s sense of literature — 
the tissue of its meanings that sustain a 
common discourse? What strip mining is to 
nature, the art market has become to 
culture. | —With reporting by Mary Cronin and 
Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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The Anatomy of a Deal 








BY ROBERT HUGHES 


In late 1987 the name of 

Alan Bond was riding very 

high in America, and in 

Australia he was a hero. 

“Bondy,” as his country 

called him, was the prime 
mover in the syndicate that funded the de- 
sign, construction and testing of Australia 
iI, the 12-meter sloop with the controver- 
sial winged keel that swept to victory over 
the U.S. defender off Newport in 1983, 
leaving, for the first time in yachting histo- 
ry, an empty plinth in the New York 
Yacht Club where the America’s 
Cup used to stand. 

A high school dropout who emi- 
grated from England as a boy, Bond 
had come up the hard way, fueled 
by an insatiable drive to acquire, 
combine, take over. At 49 he was 
one of the richest men in Australia. 
He controlled an empire of assets 
under the umbrella of his holding 
company, Bond Corporation Hold- 
ings Ltd.: television stations, retail- 
ing, minerals and breweries around 
the world. He had even figured out 
a way of selling nonalcoholic beer 
to Muslims in the Middle East. Ev- 
erything about him was on a large 
scale—his ambitions, his capacity 
for risk, his appetite for publicity. 
Also, he had some Australian paint- 
ings. But he did not own an art col- 
lection that would cut ice outside 
his home city of Perth. 








thought to art until he got rich. “This Pie- 
casso, now,” he asked an Australian mu- 
seum man over dinner in Sydney in the 
early 1980s, “is he worth having?” But a 
major impressionist collection was what 
Bond hankered after. He knew this could 
not possibly come cheap. He didn’t care. 
He was, in short, a dealer's dream: Bil- 
lionaris ignorans, a species now almost ex- 
tinct in the U.S. but preserved (along with 
other ancient life-forms) in the 
Antipodes. 

Above all, he wanted a Van Gogh. In 
1987 he was the underbidder on Sunflow- 
ers, which fetched a record $39.9 million at 
Christie’s in London. Then, as underbid- 
der again, he just missed The Bridge at 
Trinquetaille, which sold for $20.2 million, 
also at Christie’s, a few months later. So 
when he learned that /rises was coming up 
at Sotheby's in New York City in Novem- 
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ber of the same year, he decided to go the 
limit. 

Irises was owned by John Whitney Pay- 
son, who had lent it to a small university 
museum in Maine. But with the news of 
Sunflowers’ sale for $39.9 million—and 
with little tax relief in sight if he gave it toa 
museum—he decided to sell it through 
Sotheby’s, which cautiously predicted a 
price between $20 million and $40 million 
and went to tell Bond the glad news. Soth- 
eby’s did not need to cast a delicate fly 
over Bond and strip it softly in. The fish 
was already halfway over the gunwale 





VINCENT VAN GOGH, | 889 


and champing cagerly at the gas tank. 
Bond arranged with the financial 
services division of Sotheby’s for an 
open-ended bridging loan of half the 
hammer price, whatever that would be. 
The other half he borrowed from an Aus- 
tralian bank. 
On the night of the auction, an agent 


ers, quite quickly went up to $40 million. 
After a slight lull, the contest resumed be- 
tween two telephones, whose disembodied 
bids were relayed to auctioneer John Mar- 
ion. Moments later, /rises was hammered 
down to an anonymous bidder at $49 mil- 
lion—$53.9 million counting the 10% buy- 
er’s commission. The name of the under- 
bidder on the other phone has never been 
divulged. A year went by before it was an- 
nounced that Bond was the new owner of 
Irises. 

Irises, it seemed at the time, was the 
picture that saved the art market after 
Black Monday—Oct. 19, 1987—when 





| $30 million, maybe $35 million, according 
for Bond in New York City placed his bids | 
by telephone. /rises, according to observ- | 


| ture to come back on the market.” 





How Alan Bond bought a $53.9 million painting, with more than a little help 


Wall Street plunged 508 points. Actually, 
the market was running quite high between 
the crash and the sale of Irises, but the 
painting was greeted as a talisman. Bond 
beefed up the security arrangements on 
the top floor of his headquarters in Perth 
to fortress strength and unveiled his acqui- | 
sition—the only Van Gogh in Australia— 
to the press. “This isn’t just a great paint- 
ing!” he exulted to the cameras. “It’s the 
greatest painting in the world.” 

But if the art market was going like the 
Wabash Cannon Ball through 1988 and 
1989, Bond’s own finances were not. His 
bid for /rises had been part of a con- 
sistent pattern: paying far too much 
for investments even though they 
were, as assets, sound. In 1987 he 
paid more than $700 million for 
Kerry Packer's TV stations in Aus- 
tralia. In the financial year ending 
last June, Bond’s media firm posted 
a $34 million loss. Also in 1987, 
Bond paid more than $1 billion for 
the U.S. brewery G. Heileman, 
whose 1989 resale value is about 
half that. 

By the end of 1988, Bond was 
trying to shift more than $9 billion 
in debt. When payment on Soth- 
eby’s bridging loan of $27 million 
fell due, he could not meet it, and 
Sotheby’s rolled it over for another 
year. 

The auction house had no 
choice. It had punctually paid John 
Payson the full sale amount, $49 million, 
and now the exposure of the buyer’s inabil- 
ity to pay for the painting would have been 
horrendous. Although the firm could have 
repossessed /rises and put it on the block 
again, such a move would almost certainly 
have been a disaster. It might have brought 
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to informed sources—a fire sale. And the 
results for the art market if the World’s 
Most Expensive Picture lost a third of its 
value in a year did not bear thinking about. 
“The last thing in the world we want,” a se- 
nior Sotheby's executive remarked to Ed- 
mund Capon, director of the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales, “is for that f.... pic- 


Meanwhile, rumors about Bond’s delay 
in paying up were spreading through finan- 
cial circles. Last January an Australian fi- 
nance company approached an auction 
house in London with the utterly novel idea 
of packaging an option on /rises, in the event 
that Dallhold Investments—the holding 
company through which Bond owned the 
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At Braun, we regard 
shaving as something you do 
for your face, rather than fo it 

It is this attitude that 
inspired the design of the 
Braun three position switch 
Position One activates the 
platinum-coated, micro-thin 
foil and cutterblock system, 


a combination that assures 
perfect smoothness, even in 
close contact with sensitive 
skin. Anything less compro- 
mises comfort. 

Position Two couples this 
Cutting action with the trim- 
mer feature for grooming 
longer, awkward hairs on the 


neck. And Position Three 
extends the trimmer head 
for precise visual control 
when trimming sideburns 
or mustache. Anything less 
compromises closeness. 
Braun has become the 
number one selling foil 
shaver in the world because 





every design element has 
only one purpose: to give 
you the excellent shave your 
face deserves. 

Anything less is a com- 
promise, in every respect 


Designed to perform better. 








picture—defaulted. The auction house re- 
jected this proposal. In late 1988 Bond him- 
self reportedly tried to pass off Irises to the 
New York megadeveloper Donald Trump 
as partial payment ona $1 80 million deal for 
the St. Moritz Hotel. Trump, no collector, 
said the painting was worth only $30 million 
and turned him down. 

Early in 1989 Bond arranged to send 
the Van Gogh and five minor impressionist 
paintings he owned, packaged as “Irises 
and Five Masterpieces,” on a tour of Aus- 
tralian museums, finishing at the Art Gal- 
lery of Western Australia in Perth. /rises 
was set in a double-glazed frame that en- 
sured no one could touch or even closely 
inspect its surface—which made some 
skeptical Aussies suspect it was an exact 
copy commissioned, for security reasons, 
by Sotheby’s. 

Soon after the paintings went on dis- 
play in Perth, curious anomalies arose. 
Sotheby's suggested to the Art Gallery that 
Irises might remain on view there for some 
weeks after the exhibition ended. The 
trustees of the museum wanted to be sure 
they would not be held liable for possible 
damage to Jrises; there had already been 
demonstrations outside, protesting Bond’s 
investments in Chile. The trustees called in 
government lawyers to check on the insur- 
ance of the Van Gogh. 


he lawyers reported that they could 
not be sure, based on the papers 


shown them, who owned it. It 
seemed to be owned jointly owned by Dall- 
hold, Sotheby's and two Hong Kong corpo- 
rations. (This conflicts with Sotheby's insis- 
tence that it had, and has, no ownership of 
any kind in /rises, only a lien on the paint- 
ing.) And on checking the insurance, the 
lawyers found that no premium had been 
paid and that the English insurers consid- 
ered themselves not liable for /rises. Asked 
about this, Sotheby’s CEO Michael Ainslie 
says, “That is news to me. It was certainly 
in force according to our communication 
with the insurers.” 

So the Van Gogh was sent for safe- 
keeping to an undisclosed place —probably 
in Switzerland. Sotheby’s insists that 
though it has “control” of /rises, Bond still 
“owns” it. The firm denies any knowledge 
of the Hong Kong companies. 

Last month Sotheby's $27 million loan to 
Bond, which up to then had been a closely 
guarded secret, was disclosed by Bond’s own 
company. How much has been repaid? 
Sotheby’s won't say; a spokesman for Dall- 
hold soothingly announced that “all is in or- 
der” and only “10% to 25% of the picture 
price” (between $5.4 million and $13 
million) remained to be paid. The 
balance would be satisfied by the sale 
of Bond’s Manet, La Promenade, at 
Sotheby’s last week. 

Banking sources in Australia 
say Bond only regained title to this 


Manet in the nick of time. He had bought it 
at Christie’s in 1983 for $3.96 million and 
transferred ownership to the Sydney 
branch of Chemical Bank. Chemical then 
leased it back to Bond. Why this maneu- 
ver? Because, says a bank source who ana- 
lyzed the lease after it was issued, Bond 
had found a tax loophole. Under Austra- 
lian tax law, you could lease any asset—say, 
a tractor—from its owner and get a tax de- 
duction for all payments of principal and 
interest, as long as you had no right to the 
asset at the end of the term. (The law, 
needless to say, was framed to help under- 
capitalized businesses that cannot afford 
new tractors, not financiers who want to 
turn a Manet into a tax loss.) Bond had the 
Manet from Chemical on such an operat- 
ing lease and got tax write-offs on it that 
may have run as high as $3.5 million. 

But in 1986 Bond asked Chemical if he 
could pay up the lease early, settle the dif- 
ference between the lease payments and 
the original $3.96 million and take owner- 
ship of the Manet. All seemed well until an 
American adviser in 1987 pointed out to 
Chemical that by law the Manet belonged 
to the bank and not to Bond. Its price had 
gone up. So why shouldn’t Chemical auc- 
tion the Manet on behalf of its sharchold- 
ers? On learning of this suggestion, Bond 
reportedly flew into an epic rage. Chemical 
backed down and let Bond pay off the lease 
and keep the picture. 

Last week at Sotheby’s, Manet’s La 
Promenade was sold for $14.9 million to an 
unidentified Japanese buyer. If one ac- 
cepts Dallhold’s figures, Bond has thu 
cleared his debt to Sotheby's. If not, not. 

Bond’s Bond Corporation Holdin, 


Ltd. is on the verge of bankruptcy; in the 
measured language of its auditors, Arthur 
Andersen & Co., there is “some doubt that 
[it] will be able to continue as a going con- 
cern.” The painting is reportedly back on 
the market at $65 million, but there have 
been no takers so far—though Bond’s 
spokesmen imply that they have almost 
had to beat would-be buyers off with a 
stick. Leading dealers, asked this month 
what a feasible price for Irises might be, 
concurred that it might lie in the $35 mil- 
lion to $40 million range. 

Will the blue flowers find their white 
knight? Big money loves a fresh picture, 
but /rises at this point in its market career is 
looking a trifle wilted. 6 


$53.9 million 1987 
The Payson family put /rises up for 
auction at Sotheby's in 1987, 

where it was bought by Alan Bond 

for $53.9 million, a nearly 130-fold 
increase in value over 40 years. 


’ 
Inises remained in France for the next 48 
years in the possession of a number of 
distinguished collectors, until the 
Seligmann Gallery in New York acquired 
it in 1937. It passed through the hands 
of two more New York galleries, then in 
1947 was acquired by Mrs. Charles S. 
Payson for $80,000 ($420,000 in 


$0 1889 

Van Gogh sold only one painting in 
his lifetime. He received no 
money for /rises 
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O With a winning lottery ticket. 
O With frequent flyer miles. 


>) With an AT&T International 
Long Distance call* 





It costs surprisingly little for the quality you deserve. For the real facts on international rates, call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 116. 


* Average price per minute for a ten-minute call t0 Japan, dialed direct during the economy rate period 














We could make cars like 





Saabs are based on 
the simple concept that 
one car should do every- 
thing well. 

This astonishing 
breakthrough in logic is 
what makes Saab differ- 
ent from other carmakers 
and Saab buyers different 
from other car buyers. 

We could make a line 
of “sporty” cars or wagons. 
But we won't. 

Instead, we make high 


MSRP: $32,495 excluding taxes, 





performance available in 
packages that accommo- 
date real people with 
real baggage for real dis- 
tances in real comfort. 
We could make a 
“safety” car that offers little 


beyond bricklike construc- 


tion (not to mention brick- 
like performance and 
handling). But we don’t. 
instead, every perfor- 
mance Saab is a “safety” 
Saab, since all 1990 Saabs 


1s@, freight, dealer charges and options. Prices subject to ch 


feature roll-cage construc- 
tion, anti-lock brakes and 
driver's airbag as standard 


equipment, plus a new Road- 


side Assistance Program. 
We could make our cars 


with prices that shout “status” 


We won't do that either. 
For about $32,5007 

the 9000 Turbo pictured 

here outperforms and out- 

handles European sedans 

costing far more. (Saabs 

are intelligently priced 
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else. But we won't. 


from $16,995 to $32,995.) 
We could do any number 
of things other car compa- 
nies do to obsolete their 
cars with styling, dazzle you 
with pointless technology, 
or impress you — 
with imagery. 
We don’t. 
We haven't. 
And we never 
will. 





The mest intelligent 
cars ever built. 
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Hanging Around Washington 


In painting the official White House portraits of RONALD and NANCY 
REAGAN, unveiled last week, artist Aaron Shikler didn’t always 
please his sitters. First, Reagan's head was “too imposing,” says the 
painter, and the ex-First Lady “wanted the eyes open more.” He 
started over, making Reagan “more smiley, less intense—more what 
he’s all about.” Depicting Nancy was easy because “her features are 
pronounced and clear-cut. There are no subtleties.” Exactly. 


Teed Off 


Members of an élite South 
Carolina country club 
thought the crest seemed fa- 
miliar. So closely did a Ralph 
Lauren emblem, right, re- 
semble the golfers’ heraldic 
device, left, that the club 


T ‘ PJ 
a 


sued for trademark infringe- 
ment. Last week a judge for- 
bade Polo/Ralph Lauren to 
use the logo and required 


payment of $100,000 in legal 
fees and $250,000 to Pine 
Lakes International. Now 
the mighty are crestfallen. 









Picture Pretty 


She spent part of 
her childhood on a 
Welsh sheep farm, 
and, at 16, still has 


a fresh outdoors 
look. Au naturel, 
that is. Makeup 


and lighting have 
transformed Lucie 
de la Falaise into 
the new “face” for 
Yves Saint Lau- 
rent cosmetics. Niece of the 
designer’s muse Loulou de la 
Falaise, Lucie first met Saint 
Laurent in his Paris studio 
when “he designed an Indian 
outfit for my brother and a 
fairy dress for me.” At the 
time she was four. And 
twelve years later, voila! 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


ago. Mellow fellow Buffett, 


Tale Wags 

As he worked on his new 
book Tales from Margari- 
taville, singer-songwriter 
Jimmy Buffett would “read 
the stories to my dogs.” 
Cheeseburger, a gold- 
en retriever, and 
Spring, a springer 
spaniel, woofed their 
approval. He hoped 
that “the folks who 
bought my records 
are readers as well.” 
They are. Instead of 
wastin’ away, the col- 
lection of yarns about 
living in the slow lane 
has jumped high on 
the best-seller lists, 
good news for the 
Key West, Fla., trou- TRO 


badour whose last big SS 
Tr i 


hit tune was ten years 

Hey, Mamas, Lookin’ Good 

“How are your knees? How's your back?” Friends for 30 years, 
JULIE ANDREWS, 54, and CAROL BURNETT, 56, don’t talk ca- 
reers or kids much anymore; they get right to the big issues. Tap- 
ing their third TV special, to air Dec. 13, was such fun it “was like 
playing in a sandbox,” says Burnett. The two Mamas (“Call us 
Whitebread and Mayonnaise”) even do a rap number. They first 
teamed up in 1962, and if there's a fourth go-round, Burnett won- 
ders if they'll be asking each other, “Did you take your Metamucil 
today?” 


42, is now putting together 
songs for a Broadway musi- 
cal, and has just finished his 
second children’s book with 
daughter Savannah Jane, 10. 
Let the critics bark. 
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Using satellites and other technology, local television news operations 
are boosting profits and bypassing the networks 


BY JANICE CASTRO 


or Dan Casey, it was the story of a 

lifetime. A television cameraman 

for WsB-TV, the Atlanta affiliate of 

ABC, Casey narrowly escaped 
death last week as a Georgia tornado flat- 
tened his mobile broadcasting van. Casey's 
tape of the tornado was dynamite. Alerted 
that evening by wss that the story was be- 
ing transmitted by satellite, ABC News de- 
cided to use the gripping footage as its lead 
on Nightline. By the time it did, however, 
thousands of viewers had already seen Ca- 
sey’s emotional report on Cable News Net- 
work, an ABC rival. 

Much the same humiliation befell 
NBC’s network news operation after last 
month’s California earthquake. KRON, the 
NBC affiliate in San Francisco, tried to 
transmit its footage of the disaster to NBC 
via satellite. But for more than an hour af- 
ter the tremor, a glitch-prone NBC network 
was unable to broadcast any live reports. 
Meanwhile, CNN, which had access to the 
same satellite signal, was airing KRON’S viv- 
id images of the destruction, 

What’s going on here? In almost any 
other industry, CNN’s coups would be 
viewed as nothing short of piracy. But tele- 
vision is a business built on tenuous alli- 
ances. While the three major broadcast 
networks—ABC, CBS and NBC—have long 
been the dominant U.S. television pro- 
grammers, they own only 20 stations. The 


other 620 that carry network program- 
ming are known as affiliates. These. sta- 
tions have traditionally served as supple- 
mentary news sources for the networks, 
but only loyalty and a common stake in 
competing against “the other networks 
have prevented the affiliates from gather- 
ing and selling their stories elsewhere. 
Until now. 

Affiliation with a network noonger of- 
fers the protection from local competition 
it once did. To stand out amid increasingly 
stiff competition, many local stations are 
turning to expanded news programs. Jour- 
nalism is local television’s biggest money 
spinner, typically accounting for at least a 
third of a station’s revenues and an even 
higher share of profits. 

At the same time, technology is break- 
ing down the links that join networks to 
their affiliates, and is blurring the lines that 
distinguish big stations from small ones, 
and network affiliates from the country’s 
400 independent stations. The main cul- 
prit: satellites. By providing a relatively in- 
expensive electronic highway over which 
video signals can be transmitted, satellites 
have created a new industry of program 
supplicrs that can offer local stations a 
broad variety of material once available 
only from the networks. 

The growth of cable has also under- 
mined network influence by dramatically 
expanding the number of channels avail- 
able to viewers. During the past ten years, 
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as cable has extendedhits.reach to 56% of 
U.S. homes, the average network share of 
television audiences has,plummeted, from 
90% to just 61%. At the same time, the 
network share of television advertising rev- 
enues has diminished, from 45% in 1979 to 
36%elast year. Cable operators absorbed 
much of the ad spending thatthe networks 
lost, according to Alan Gottesman, who 
follows the broadcasting industry for Paine 
Webber. 

Cable’s growth has made it harder for 
local stations,40. win viewers as well. The 
affiliates are especially hard hit, since they 
must take 21 hours a week of inereasingly 
unwatched prime-time network program- 
ming. They are reluctant to give up that 
burden, since they receive at least $140 
million a year each fromthe networks for 
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alternatives are better 
movies and syndicated reruns of popular 
network sitcoms like Cosby, Cheers and, 
beginning next year, Golden Girls. But 
those do not come cheap,.Cosby reruns 
can cost a station as much as $350,000 an 
episode. 

Yet news coverage is just about the 
most profitable thing @ station can do, in 
part because production costs typically are 
less than half 
shows. And sinceMews stories can be used 
repeatedly on broadcasts throughout the 
day, stations can sell more advertising 
time a minute’Of material, further increas 
ing their profit margins. Moreover, many 
advertisers wilh pay premium rates to run 
their commercials during news shows be- 
cause such programs generally attraet¢con- 
sumers with higher average incomes, 

Ateasc affiliate WCVB.in Boston, news 
shows accounted for 39.5% of the station's 
revenues last year. WCVB boasts that it has 
the largest news staff ofany U.S. station 
350 reporters, producers, anchors) and 
technicians—as well as fWO. trucks 
equipped with satellite uplinks to beam 
stories back to the stati6mfrom remote lo- 
cations. News departments at dozens of 
U.S. stations today own their own satellite 
transmitting ttucks, up from only a handful 
five years'ago. 

To\bolster the reputation of their prof- 
itable newscasts, local stations send their 
anchors scurrying all over the world to re 
port major international news stories that 
were once the domain of network report- 
ers. California anchors fly off to Central 
America, Beijing and Tokyo. When East 
Germany began to break down the Berlin 
Wall two weeks ago, dozens of local U.S 
news teams headed to Berlin from markets 
as big as Seattle and as small as Man 
chester, N.H. Says John Spinola, 
general manager of Westinghouse- 
owned station WBz in Boston: “Ev 
ery time I look around, we've got 
someone out of the country.” 

Like newspapers that subscribe 
to the Associated Press and other 
wire services, hundreds of stations are 
also expanding their reach, and often cut 
ting costs, by subscribing to video news 
Services, swapping coverage with other 
broadcasters, or making deals to get their 
stories on cable stations. WWL, the CBs af 


those .of entertainment 
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services is Conus, a news cooperative with 
100 U.S. member stations. Other leading 
entries include Group W Newsfeed, a di- 
vision of Westinghouse, and Visnews, an 
international video news wire. Recogniz- 
ing the potential of thes@ nonnetwork 
sources, NBC last Year bought 38% of 
Visnews. 

For 220 ,broadeast stations, though, 
perhaps the most important new partner- 
ship isothe one they have formed with 
CNN. Both KRON and wsB are among the 
121 network affiliates that are CNN part- 
ACfSeeThe Atlanta-based cable network 
airs stories provided by its partners via 
satellite, and distributes the-stories to oth- 
er station partners for their use. Broad- 
casters believe local.view- 
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What do 
local 
stations 
need the 


networks 
for? the model for the future 


more likely to tune in the 
Station’ if they like what 
they see. Says Peter Her 
ford, a former CBS News 
executive who directs the 
Benton Broadcast Fellow- 
ships at the University of 
Chicago: “All of these fac- 
tors are pulling apart the 
traditional relationship be- 
tween the networks and 
their affiliates.” 

Until now, the broad- 
cast networks had not 


viewed the CNN partner 99 


ships as much of a threat, 

since most of the stories in- 

volved never ran on the networks anyway. 
hose days are gone. When NBC News de 
layed switching to live coverage the night 
of the California earthquake, for example, 
CNN effectively replaced the network for 
CNN’Ss 45 NBC affiliates by feeding them the 
live coverage from KRON in San Francisco 
and KNBC in Los Angeles. 

\ frustrated Michael Gartner, presi- 
dent of NBC News, later told the New York 
Times that the arrangements his affiliates 
had made with CNN “must be explored 
sooner or later.” But the NBC affiliates re- 
buffed Gartner's suggestion. “It’s too late 
for the networks to go back to the old way, 
when they were the only ones we associat- 
ed with,” said Bob Jordan, news director of 
NBC affiliate KCRA in Sacramento. “Too 
many affiliates have other partnerships 


em up.” rye 

As local stations be- 
come increasingly aggressive, 
the networks are trying to reshape their 
own news products to offer affiliates some- 
thing more than the day’s headlines. All 
three networks, for example, run long spe- 
cial features during the regular evening 
newscasts and are experimenting with new 
concepts, such as 48 Hours on CBs and 
ABC’S Primetime Live. Some news thinkers 
go so far as to wonder whether the network 
evening newscasts have a future, Says An- 
drew Stern, who teaches broadcast jour 
nalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley: “At some point you have to ask, 
What do the local stations need the net- 
works for? The answer docs not seem to be 
news.” 

Other analysts are less 
pessimistic. After all, the 
quality of network news- 
casts is still higher than the 
crime-and-accident-heavy 
fare on most local stations. 
Instead of trying to make 
the day’s headlines interest- 
ing to viewers who may al- 
ready have seen them twice, 
some critics suggest that the 
networks offer more in- 
depth analysis. Says Her- 
ford: “Maybe Nightline is 


evening newscast. Maybe 
the networks should tackle 
the one or two most impor- 
tant issues every day during 
that half hour.” 

Considering the respect that Nightline 
and 48 Hours have won within the TV 
industry, and the millions of people who 
regularly watch the shows, it may be that 
network executives are ready to admit 
something that viewers know instinctively. 
Audiences who see satellite-fed video head 
lines round the clock on every channel may 
be ready for something more substantial at 
the dinner hour. — Reported by Robert Ajemian/ 
Boston and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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Making Up, Hollywood Style 


Sony and Warner Bros. settle a billion-dollar talent war 


here’s no business like show business, 
even when it comes to off-screen com- 
mercial disputes. In a settlement that left 
Hollywood somewhat breathless last week, 
Warner Bros. and Sony Corp. ended their 
| two-month battle over the services of Peter 
| Guber and Jon Peters, the megahit pro- 
| ducers of Batman and Rain Man. Warner 
| agreed to release Guber, 47, and Peters, 
| 44, from a five-year contract, thereby per- 
| mitting Sony to hire the pair to run Colum- 
| bia Pictures Entertainment, which the Jap- 
| anese firm is acquiring for $3.4 billion. In 
| return, Sony ceded entertainment assets to 
| Warner Bros. that analysts estimated could 
| be worth between $400 million and $600 
million. “Sony has paid the most extraordi- 
nary price in history for management tal- 
| ent,” said Alex Ben Block, editor in chief 
of the industry newsletter Show Biz News. 
In a suitably cinematic twist, the deal 
turned the feuding companies into close 
business partners. Under terms of the 
| agreement, Sony agreed to sell Warner a 
50% interest in Columbia House, the larg- 
| est U.S. direct-mail club for records, tapes 
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Blockbuster boys: Peters and Guber 


They may have to deliver movie miracles. 


and videocassettes. Warner Bros., which is 
controlled by Time Warner, also received 
exclusive cable-TV distribution rights for 
all Columbia feature films, television mov- 
ics and mini-series. Included were the 
2,700 movies in Columbia’s film library. In 
addition, Warner Bros. will become sole 
owner of the valuable Burbank Studios— 
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which the two companies now jointly | 


hold—by acquiring Columbia's 35% inter- 
est in the film lot in exchange for sole title 
to Warner’s smaller Lorimar Studio. And 
Warner will keep some 50 film projects 
that Guber and Peters have under devel- 
opment, including Batman and Rain Man 
sequels. 

The dispute erupted in September, 
when Sony recruited Guber and Peters to 
head Columbia for $2.75 million in annual 
salaries plus profit-sharing bonuses. Sony 
also agreed to pay $200 million for Guber- 
Peters Entertainment, which the two men 
operate. Warner Bros. responded with a 


| $1 billion suit against Sony for inducing 





Guber and Peters to break their Warner 
contract. Said Ed Atorino, who follows the 
entertainment industry for the Wall Street 
firm Salomon Bros.: “Sony didn’t read the 
fine print. Warner made them pay for it.” 
Nonetheless, the deal will bring Holly- 
wood’s two hottest producers to Columbia 
Pictures. That should help stabilize a strug- 
gling studio that has gone through three 
top management teams since 1978 and had 
been at a standstill while awaiting the out- 
come of the Sony-Warner battle. But after 
paying a spectacular price for admission to 
the U.S. movie business, Sony will expect 
its two hitmakers to deliver some true Hol- 
lywood miracles. a 
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Case of the Purloined Pix 


A s executives of General Motors thumbed through the De- 
cember issue of Automobile Magazine, they found an un- 
pleasant surprise. There, in a series of high-quality 
color photos, was GM’s top-secret Saturn automo- 
bile, which the company has spent $3 billion to de- 
velop and plans to roll into showrooms late next 
year. What really sent the motor moguls into orbit 
were signs that the Saturn pictures, along with 
shots of the 1993 Chevrolet Camaro and Pontiac 
Firebird in the same issue, had been leaked to the 
trade magazine by an employee in GM’s design 
studios. Unlike the grainy, long-distance spy shots 
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The shape of things to come: GM's not-so-secret Saturn 
















that paparazzi regularly take of new models as they whiz 
around company test tracks, the Saturn pictures were crisp 
and carefully posed. 


GM swiftly set out to find the leaker. Although the compa- 


ny denied it, sources at GM said the giant automaker has of- 


fered a $30,000 bounty for information 
that could lead to the disloyal worker. GM 
clearly felt betrayed by the release of the 
confidential photographs. “People are 
very upset,” said corporate spokesman 
Dee Allen. “It’s no different from being 
on the Detroit Pistons and giving away the 
playbook.” 

The company is particularly incensed 
because the Saturn, which will carry a 
sticker price of around $12,000, repre- 
sents the biggest U.S. automotive gamble 
in years. Launched by Chairman Roger 
Smith in 1982, Saturn was designed to give 
GM a small car that would outsell imports 


from Japan. Said Smith in the mid-1 980s: “We believe Saturn 
is the key to GM’s long-term competitiveness, survival and 
success as a domestic producer.” 


If so, the future looks oddly familiar. The purloined photos 


include shots of a two-door coupe that resembles Chevrolet's 
1989 Geo Storm, as well as pictures of a four-door sedan that 
Automobile Magazine said “could fit right into Oldsmobile’s 
lineup.” The magazine added that Saturn’s mechanical fea- 
tures, also leaked from within GM, were not “particularly in- 
novative.” With advance notices like that, GM might do well 
to devote as much energy to Saturn’s continued improvement 
as to the search for the culprit who leaked its photos. 
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L.L. Bean started taking phone orders eight years ago, with a 
UR PHONE Northern Telecom Meridian SL1 PBX. It was the most customer 
friendly phone system they could find. By instantly routing each 
call to the next available operator, it allowed L.L. Bean folks to 
spend more time with customers. 
Today L.L. Bean has hundreds of operators, and sales are up 
TEM TRIPLE 300%. But they're still giving customers the same personal service 
with the same Meridian SL-1 system (expanded and upgraded 
many times). 
sd S ZE Want your business to grow like that? Call 1-800-543-9806. 
@ There's a Meridian SL+1 that'll fit your 


northern 
business now and for a long time to come. Seren 
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Grand Prix Sport Sedan 
Four Doors That 
Will Light Your Fire 

r Again. 


This new sport sedan has the road car credentials that have made Grand Prix™ a hot commodity 
on every highway in America for nearly 30 years. As evidence, we submit a 16-valve 2.3L Quad 4° engine, 
or optional 3.1L V6 with 4-speed automatic. There are also 4-wheel power disc brakes with an optional 
anti-lock brake system. Other options include sunroof, cast aluminum Sport wheels and a Sport Appearance 
Package with special grille, fog lamps, red-accented body side moldings and more. Inside, there's a 
comfortably contoured 40/60 split front seat and a roomy bench in back. Analog instruments are the focal 
point of Grand Prix Sedan's ergonomic cockpit, and a performance-contoured steering wheel is the touchstone 
for driving Excitement in the Pontiac tradition. As if the Grand Prix marque wasn't proof enough 
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Call Toll-Free 1-800-888-2997 For More Product Information. rt Dis 
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Taking Care of 
Business 


Corporate travelers may have 


trouble finding a cheap airline | 


seat these days, but not a cushy 
one. Faced with restrictions on 
economy fares, executives are 
turning to business class as a 
compromise between pricey 
first class and cramped coach. 
Airlines, which make more 
moncy on business class than 
on steerage, are competing for 
coach-weary passengers by of- 






Hasbro Inc.'s new toy: a fast sell 


Fuzz Busters 
Not Included 


The hot new cars this fall fea- 
ture aerodynamic design, quick 
acceleration and two inter- 





FASHION 
Sorry for the 
Inconvenience 


The Justice Department last 
weck dropped its investigation 
of Jordache Enterprises, the 
giant jeansmaker, thus wrap- 
ping up one of the rag trade’s 
most sordid sagas. It began in 
1986 when 50 IRS agents 
stormed Jordache’s New York 
City headquarters, confiscating 
1 million documents and virtu- 
ally paralyzing the company’s 
operations. Jordache officials 
suspected that their archene- 
mies at Guess, Inc. were some- 
how involved. Sure enough, the 
raid and subsequent grand jury 





Business Notes 








fering such amenities as wider 
seats and more extensive 
menus. New giveaways include 
helicopter shuttles to airports 
and upgrades to first class. 

The stakes in the air war are 
high. About 20% of all airline 
passengers worldwide this year 
flew business class, and the 
number is growing. United Air- 
lines is spending $45 million to 
revamp its business class, while 
Continental is doubling its in- 
ternational business-class ca- 
pacity. Airlines have decided 
that, with executives at least, it 
pays to be class conscious. eo 











= changeable engines. 
z They are also about six 
inches long and cost 
ten bucks. 

Toymaker Hasbro 
= Inc. is launching its 
= new line of Record 
Breakers miniature 
racing cars with a $6 
million advertising 
campaign highlighting 
their principal selling 


pany says the battery- 
powered vehicles can 
go the equivalent of 
500 m.p.h. in an adult- 
size automobile. Record Break- 
ers are imported from Japan, 
where they are a national craze. 
While some analysts predict 
smaller U.S. sales, Mattel, 
Matchbox and other toy manu- 
facturers are releasing their 
own superfast cars. a 


criminal case against Jordache 
was the result of information 
supplied by Guess to Ronald 
Saranow, a top IRS official. 

A House subcommittee 
concluded last summer that 
Guess used improper influence, 
including a job offer, to per- 
suade Saranow to go after Jor- 
dache. In addition, the IRs 
agent who spearheaded the raid 
is now the target of two federal 


investigations. 
That is small consolation to 
Jordache, which spent more 


than $2 million on its legal de- 
fense. Said Chairman Joe Na- 
kash: “Nothing can erase four 
years of humiliation and embar- 
rassment caused by the greed 
and viciousness of others.” 








point: speed. The com- 





ENTERTAINMENT 
Tuning in 
To Europe 


The buzz word for the 1990s, 
especially in the entertainment 
business these days, is glob- 
al. Paramount Communications 
last week announced that it had 
taken a major step in that direc- 
tion by purchasing a 49% stake 
in the British firm Zenith, Eu- 
rope’s leading independent 
television programmer. A sub- 
sidiary of Carlton Communica- 
tions, Zenith last year produced 
such dramas as The Paradise 
Club and Inspector Morse in 





Heimetmakers go head to head 


LITIGATION 


Block That 
Antitrust Suit 


This Sunday, when the camera 
zooms in for a closeup of the 
National Football League ac- 
tion, look carefully at the hel- 
mets. Chances are you will see 
the word Riddell emblazoned 
on the nose guard. Riddell Inc. 
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Sky wars: executives enjoying United's improved business class 





Britain, as well as the romantic 
comedy Finnegan Begin Again 
in the U.S. 

Paramount declined to say 
how much it had paid for the ac- 
quisition, but Carlton's 1988 
annual report put revenues for 
the production company at $95 
million. “The Zenith acquisi- 
tion represents our most signifi- 
cant entry into the international 
market,” said Mel Harris, presi- 
dent of Paramount's Television 
Group. “By aligning ourselves 
with the United Kingdom’s ma- 
jor independent producer, we 
are positioning ourselves for 
the 1990s and 1992, when Eu- 
rope’s trade barriers fall.” . 


of Chicago has 60% of the 
N.F.L. helmet market and a 
peculiar contract: if players use 
another brand of helmet, they 
must cover the maker’s name. 
Riddell won that provision 
in return for supplying N.F.L. 
teams with free helmets, pads 
and jerseys. 

Illegal procedure, says the 
country’s only other major hel- 
met producer, Athletic Helmet 
Inc. of Litchfield, Ill. A.H.L. 
has filed suit in federal court al- 
leging that Riddell conspired to 
monopolize N.F.L. sales and 
deprive A.H.I.’s trademark of 
exposure on national TV. “If 
your product is not seen in the 
N.F.L. market,” says Richard 
Compere, A.H.I.’s lawyer, 
“then it loses credibility.” 

Chicago sports columnist 
Bob Verdi argues against the 
suit. Says he: “I think they 
ought to send it to the instant- 
replay official to review it.” = 
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Wolfe Among the Pigeons 











BY DAVID AIKMAN 


At this weak, pale, tabescent moment in 
the history of American literature, we need a 
battalion, a brigade, of Zolas to head out 
into this wild, bizarre, unpredictable, Hog- 
stomping Baroque country of ours and re- 
claim it as literary property. 





he man who would lead this crusade 

has the proper mettle—or at least the 
proper brass—for the job. He is none 
other than Tom Wolfe, apostle of the 
New Journalism, archacologist of radical 
chic and, most recently, best-selling au- 
thor of Bonfire of the Vanities (1987), 
which gleefully pilloried the greed and 


Faithful realists 
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corruption of New York City life. Wolfe’s 
summons to revolution, published in the 
November Harper's, pinpoints a new and 
surprising target: his fellow American 
novelists. This latest bonfire is already 
throwing off a lot of heat. 

In a long, sharp-witted article subtitled 
“A literary manifesto for the new social 
novel,” Wolfe lambastes the current crop 
of U.S. novelists, as well as academic crit- 
ics, for leading American fiction since 
about 1960 further and further from tradi- 
tional realism. Young writers, he com- 
plains, are being cajoled into an avant- 
garde wilderness populated by exponents 
of bizarre genres: absurdists, magical real- 
ists, even K mart realists. They have been 
persuaded by the likes of Philip Roth that 
American life has become too absurd to 
write about in a realistic way. 

Much of Wolfe’s manifesto is crammed 
with an account of his rationale for writing 
Bonfire. He says he wanted to create a nov- 
el about New York City in the manner of 
Zola’s and Balzac’s novels about Paris or 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. He kept waiting 
for some novelist to encompass the great 
phenomena of the age—the hippie move- 
ment, say, or racial clashes or the Wall 
Street boom. But no one came forward. “It 
had been only yesterday, in the 1930s, that 
the big realistic novel, with its broad social 
sweep, had put American literature on the 
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A new “literary manifesto” ruffles some feathers 


| world stage for the first time,” Wolfe 


writes, apparently forgetting such pre- 
1930s writers as Mark Twain, Henry 
James, Stephen Crane and Theodore 
Dreiser. He adds that while five of the first 
six American Nobel laureates in literature 
were what he describes as realistic novel- 
ists (Pearl Buck, Sinclair Lewis, William 
Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway and John 
Steinbeck), by the '60s young writers and 


intellectuals regarded their kind of realism | 


as “an embarrassment.” 
In Wolfe's jeremiad, the “puppet- 









Tom Wolfe: the novel's future is in reporting 
Who will capture the phenomena of the age? 


masters” of the American literary scene 
imported a new pantheon of foreign lit- 
erary gods—Jorge Luis Borges, Milan 
Kundera, Gabriel Garcia Marquez. The 
“headlong rush” to get rid of realism, 
Wolfe complains, resulted in statements 
like that of experimental novelist John 
Hawkes, “I began to write fiction on the 
assumption that the true enemies of the 
novel were plot, character, setting and 
theme.” 

Faced with these developments, Wolfe 
decided to write Bonfire in order to prove a 
point, “namely, that the future of the fic- 
tional novel would be in a highly detailed 
realism based on reporting, a realism ... 
that would portray the individual in inti- 
mate and inextricable relation to the soci- 
ety around him.” This realism, argues 
Wolfe, was what characterized the success 
of writers as varied as Zola, Dostoyevsky, 
Dickens and Lewis, whose Elmer Gantry 
prefigured the Jim Bakker affair by more 
than half a century. Nor is Wolfe too mod- 
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est to add that such realism is what “creat- 
ed the ‘absorbing’ or ‘gripping’ quality” pe- 
culiar to his own novel. 

Since the mid-1960s, university cam- 
puses have become battlegrounds of rival 
literary doctrines, all of them united only in 
a suspicion of the traditionally “obvious” 
or “natural” explanations of literature. Im- 
patience with such abstruse and often dog- 








matic theories has led to an outcry among | 


educational traditionalists for a return to 
established and proven literary curricu 
lums. Thus it is no surprise that the first 
wave of letters in reaction to the Harper’s 
article, according to editor Lewis La- 
pham, has been strongly supportive of 
Wolfe’s call for a return to fictional 
realism. 

But there are also some strong dis- 
senters. Novelist John Updike, for exam- 
ple, despite receiving favorable mention 
from Wolfe, is not amused by the manifes- 
to. “It’s the sort of thing [Wolfe] says,” he 


Traitors to the cause 
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complains. “It seems sort of self-serving 
and superficially felt. It seems to me that 
isms, including Magical Realism and Min- 
imalism, are all honorable alternatives to 
being realistic.” Updike is echoed by fel- 
low novelist John Barth, whom Wolfe 
calls “the peerless leader” of the retreat 
from realism for his “neo-fabulist” style. 
Barth says Wolfe’s manifesto “is much 
too narrow a view. I see the feast of litera- 
ture as truly a smorgasbord. I wouldn’t 
want a world in which there were only Bal- 
zac and Zola and not Lewis Carroll and 
Franz Kafka. The idea that because we 
live in a large and varied country we there- 
fore ought to write the sweeping, pan- 
oramic novel is like arguing that our poets 
all ought to be like Walt Whitman rather 
than Emily Dickinson.” 

Ever the provocateur, Wolfe is enjoy- 
ing the controversy. Agreeing cheerfully 
that his piece is indeed self-serving, he 
now adds to his list of targets Italian best- 
selling writer Umberto Eco, whose latest 
novel, Foucault's Pendulum, is a phantas- 
magorical venture into the occult. “Eco,” 
Wolfe says, “is a very good example of a 
writer who leads dozens of young writers 
into a literary cul-de-sac.” Harper’s plans 
to throw more fuel on the bonfire. Editor 
Lapham will devote a large part of his Jan- 
uary issue to responses and rebuttals to 
Wolfe. 
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Yellow-Peril Journalism 


Is latent racism coloring business coverage of Japan? 


“Uy nder present conditions we are 
virtually at the mercy of the Japa- 
nese,” editorialized the Los Angeles 
Times. The Sacramento Bee, equally indig- 
nant, warned of a planned Japanese “inva- 
sion of industrial fields.” And in a spirited 
appearance before a congressional com- 
mittee, the Bee's publisher argued for 
“protective measures.” The Japanese, he 
fumed, were after nothing less than “con- 
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trol of the country ... through economic 
competition.” 

Those xenophobic outbursts were not 
made in 1989 but in 1920, during a time of 
“yellow peril” panic over Japanese immi- 
gration to the U.S. But they are not much 
different from the alarmed press com- 
ments that are now greeting Japan’s con- 
tinuing economic ventures. When the Sony 
Corp. announced in September that it 
would buy Columbia Pictures Entertain- 
ment, for example, Newsweek called the 
deal “the biggest advance so far in a Japa- 
nese invasion of Hollywood.” An enter- 
tainment-industry executive quoted by the 
Washington Post thought the acquisition 
might be “bad for America,” as did an 
economist who saw “a potential for 
propaganda.” 

Mitsubishi Estate Co.’s purchase of 
controlling interest in the Rockefeller 
Group last month set off even more worri- 
some reports. JAPANESE BUY HEART OF 
Nn.Y., declared the Dallas Times Herald. 
“The roll call of all-American icons falling 
into foreigners’ hands added a new name 
yesterday,” reported Newsday. “When the 











whole house is being sold off, it doesn’t 
matter much that a cherished heirloom 
goes as well,” sobbed the San Jose Mercury 
News. The Sacramento Bee carried a photo 
of “delighted” Japanese tourists gazing at 
the property now controlled by “their 
countrymen.” 

The less than subliminal message is 
that Japan Inc. is buying up America, a 
point underscored by the ubiquity of head- 
lines portraying Japan—as distinguished 
from Japanese individuals or companies— 





snapping up American treasures. Similar 
coverage greeted OPEC in the 1970s, when 
Arab oil sheiks seemed ready to slap down 
their petrodollars and pick up America 
piece by piece. Yet even the most alarmist 
press scenarios of that era did not envision 
oil merchants daring to seize the home of 
the nation’s Christmas tree. 

Peter G. Peterson, an American in- 
volved in the Sony-Columbia deal, won- 
dered why Sony’s acquisition was so con- 
troversial, while an Australian firm’s 
attempted takeover of MGM/UA “was 
mainly treated by the media as a minor 
business news item.” Part of the answer, he 
suggested in the Wall Street Journal, is a 
“media pandering to American xenopho- 
bia and latent racism.” Sony chairman 
Akio Morita, noting the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s World War II internment of Japa- 
nese Americans, surmised that Americans 
still see the Japanese as “strangers.” 

Peterson and Morita have a point. 
When Australian Rupert Murdoch was 
taking substantial control of major Ameri- 
can media properties (including Metrome- 
dia Inc. and 20th Century Fox), little was 
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written about the dangers of media ma- 
nipulation from Down Under. Reportage 
focused less on the fact that the predator 
was Australian (Murdoch has since ac- 
quired American citizenship) than that he 
was Murdoch. Nor did warnings sound 
when Thomson Newspapers, a Canadian 
company, acquired more than 100 papers 
in the U.S. And when Ford Motor Co. re- 
cently announced plans to buy Great Brit- 
ain’s Jaguar PLC, there was no barrage 
of headlines proclaiming AMERICA BUYS 
SOUL OF ENGLAND OF U.S. INVADES 
LONDON. 

Reporting on Japanese investment has 
been peculiar for several reasons. One is 
that Japanese corporations are less open to 
American governance than American 
companies are to Japanese control. T. 
Boone Pickens discovered that when he 
unsuccessfully sought representation on 
the board of Koito Manufacturing earlier 
this year. Also, Japan has been less than ef- 
fusive in welcoming U.S. goods. Then, too, 
no U.S. bureaucracy compares with Ja- 
pan’s Ministry for International Trade and 
Industry, an entity whose principal mis- 
sion, some commentators believe, is to plot 
Japan's economic domination of the world. 

Perhaps most troubling is that Japa- 
nese direct investment in the U.S. is not 
only three times America’s investment in 
Japan but is also growing at a remarkable 
pace. According to figures compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, Japan’s direct in- 
vestment (ownership of at least 10% of any 
one firm) in the U.S. stood at $53 billion in 
1988, a 52% increase since 1987. Even so, 
Japanese direct investment was only one- 
fourth that of all Europe, about half that of 
Great Britain and roughly equal to that of 
the Netherlands. Nor was it any more one- 
sided than that of the Dutch. Neither Ja- 
pan nor any other country imminently 
threatens to gain economic control over 
the U.S., whose nonbank multinational 
corporations have assets totaling well over 
$5 trillion. 

Dismaying though the financial trends 
concerning Japan may be, economics alone 
cannot explain the current media attitude 
any more than the immigration levels of the 
early 1900s could explain the Nippon hyste- 
ria of those years, But modern-day Japan is 
hardly a suitable candidate for press pity. 
American reporters have a duty to be 
tough-minded in their exploration of Japa- 
nese business practices. Yet publications 
have all too frequently reached for easy 
headlines and analyses that evoke some of 
the worse aspects of the yellow-peril era. 
That is unfortunate. For, to the extent that 
coverage of Japanese business is reduced to 
the 1989 equivalent of “Japanese plan inva- 
sion of industrial fields,” journalism will be 
that much more diminished and readers 
that much less informed. s 
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Tina has never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $21 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical attention, 
school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 
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Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. TI1T9, Richmond,Va. 23220 USA 


0 1 wish to sponsor a CO boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, 0 Latin America, (1) Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© I will give $2! a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year , the 
first month D. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

J Please send me further information 


Check Am. Express MasterCard Visa 
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NATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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“Don't pet them around the blowhole”: Dolphin Quest participants meet their swimmates 








An Uneasy Dip with the Dolphins 





Swimming with Flipper is fun, but is it unwarranted exploitation? 





BY EUGENE LINDEN 


i am feeling slightly ridiculous as I sit on a 
dock that juts into an artificial lagoon 
and stroke a dolphin’s nose with my feet. 
The stroking is a handshake of sorts, a way 
of introducing me and four other people at 
the Hyatt Waikoloa in Hawaii to the dol- 
phins with whom we will be swimming. We 
are the latest of roughly 15,000 customers 
who have paid $55 for half-hour frolics 
with six dolphins since the Hyatt program 
began a year ago. The enterprise, one of 
four operating in the U.S., is so popular 
that spots have to be awarded by lottery. 

After more instruction—“Don’t pet 
them around the blowhole; avoid their 
eyes” —and a petting session during which 
we rub the dolphins’ rubbery heads and 
bellies, we walk to a beach to begin our 20- 
minute swim. As we enter the water, 
George DelMonte of the San Francisco 
area tells me that the chance to swim with 
dolphins was a principal reason that he and 
his girlfriend chose to stay at the Hyatt. En- 
cumbered by life jackets that serve mainly 
to prevent the overeager from pursuing an- 
imals to the depths, we flounder about as 
the young dolphins carve intricate under- 
water arcs through our midst, occasionally 
stopping to toss balls with their noses. 

As I watch my fellow human swimmers’ 
expressions, which range from the merely 


ecstatic to the truly transported, the ques- 





tion arises, How can this be bad? The pro- 
gram is operated by two acknowledged ma- 
rine-mammal experts whose company, 
Dolphin Quest, has created a sandy bot- 
tomed, virtually natural lagoon for the ani- 
mals. Still, for some conservationists, “dol- 
phin-fondling” programs (as they are 
dismissively called) are just one more way 
in which humans deprive highly intelligent 
animals of their freedom and put them at 
risk of disease or mishandling for the en- 
tertainment of customers and the enrich- 
ment of owners. 
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ss Even big insurance companies can get 
— into financial trouble these days. This can 
affect your business, leaving you with 
unpaid claims, or without protection. 
That's why independent agents 
compare the financial strength of the 
insurance companies they represent. 
Financially strong companies can 
offer their clients the long-term 
security they need. 
It's no surprise they recommend 
the CNA Insurance Companies 
so often. We are one of the few major 
property/casualty groups to earn 
the highest ratings from all four top 
financial rating services’ 
Maintaining this financial strength 
is one way we keep the commitments 
we make to the companies and 
individuals we protect. 


Ask your agent about CNA. 


Insurance for individuals, businesses, 
groups and associations. Independent 
agents who represent CNA are listed 

in the Yellow Pages. 
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you save 54% off the cover price! 


Return the postage-paid order card in this issue. Or call toll-free 


1-800-621-4800 
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Over the years, marine mammals have 
become big box office. Around the U.S., 
amusement parks and aquariums pack 
spectators into dolphin and killer-whale 
shows. Companies have organized whale- 
watching voyages and party-boat trips to 
feed wild dolphins. One promoter has even 
proposed an underwater birthing facility 
where dolphins would serve as “midwives” 
for human deliveries. 

For the moment, though, nothing an- 
gers some conservationists so much as the 
swim-with-dolphin programs. The critics 
say the new fad stretches the limits of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act, which al- 
lows the “display” of dolphins under tight- 
ly regulated conditions but says nothing 
about programs in which people interact 
with the animals. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service, which monitors the cap- 
ture and treatment of marine mammals, is 
holding a series of meetings to determine 
whether it should revise the way it permits 
private interests to use dolphins. For the 
swim programs, the stakes are high: they 
will have to shut down at the end of the 
year should NmFs decide they are not in | 
the best interest of the animals. 


olphin swim centers can be traced back 

to the thinking of scientist turned guru 
John Lilly. In the 1960s Lilly did serious 
studies of the dolphin brain, but by the 
1980s he was arguing that dolphins relayed 
extraterrestrial guidance toward a higher 
consciousness. A parade of Hollywood ce- 
lebrities, including Kris Kristofferson, Phyl- 
lis Diller and Olivia Newton-John, swam 
with Lilly's captive dolphins in Los Angeles. 
While few people really believed dolphins 
were Martians in wet suits, the swims caught 
on, first with New Agers and then with the 
general public, as private facilities such as 
the Dolphin Research Center and Dolphins 
Plus in the Florida Keys began taking in 
paying customers. 

The Hyatt swim program is by far the 
most elaborate yet devised. Run by veteri- 
narians Jay Sweeney and Rae Stone, it tries 
to be educational as well as profitable. Spe- 
cial sessions are held for schoolchildren, 
who learn all about dolphins. Hawaii's su- 
perintendent of education Charles Togu- 
chi gives Dolphin Quest high marks for its 
programs with island schools. The opera- 
tors also devote a portion of their receipts 
to funding research on ways to save dol- 
phins from drowning in tuna nets. 

These efforts, however, have not si- 
lenced critics. Says Ben White of the activ- 
ist group Sea Shepherd Conservation Soci- 
ety, whose members take to the seas to 
disrupt whale and dolphin captures: “Yes, 
captive dolphins educate, but it’s bad edu- 
cation. It tells people it is O.K. to keep 
these animals and make them do tricks.” 

The dolphins in the Hyatt program are 
juveniles, but adult male dolphins can be 
rough with humans and even sexually ag- 














Presenting’The First Suitcase 









With Room For Luggage. 


Loop the loop. Next pull the 
retractable strap and loop it 
through other suitcases, 
briefcases, or almost anything 


_At Samsonite, we took the “lug” out of luggage with our 
Piggyback” The suitcase that doubles as a luggage cart. 
You ll find tt comes tn particularly handy py trips, 
like the one from your car to the check-in counter. 
And you'l find it at a luggage store near you. 


Get a handle on things. When 
you want to get out from 
underneath it all, you just can't 
beat the Piggyback. It’s 

the suitcase that can instantly 
transform itself into a 





else you want to get off your 
back.Then hook the strap back 
to the handle and you're off. 


Make tracks. The two wide 
stable wheels help you fly 
through parking garages 
and down long hallways as 
you head to the ticket 
counter. And a protective 
skid pad helps you over 
curbs and stairs on the way 
to your final destination. 

Samsonite’s Piggyback. 
It’s the suitcase that can hold 
its own. And then some. 





luggage cart. You simply pull up 
the long retractable handle 
and you're ready to load up 
the rest of your luggage and be 
on your way. 
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Imagine performing 250 million 


calculations per second. 


In computers, smaller means faster 


Nestled amid a peaceful, wooded area outside 
Tokyo, scientists at the Hitachi Central Research 
laboratory venture into unexplored regions of tech- 
nology on a daily basis. 

It was here they made a historic break- 
through: A superconductive, microcomputer chip 
so advanced, it’s decades ahead of the computers 
that will eventually use it. 

This chip contains 22,000 Josephson junctions. 
These permit processing speeds that will make 
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today’s fastest computers seem as slow as abacuses 
in comparison. 

Hitachi is proud of our efforts here. While 
many dropped from the race to master this com- 
plex technology, we forged ahead. 

This is another example of what happens when 
you allow people to unleash their imaginations. 
Which is precisely what we do. As a US$48 billion 
international corporation* our imagination runs free 
in numerous fields. 


Imagine an elevator that rns 
fast as a world-class sprinter. 


Telecommunications. Medical equipment. Sci- 
ence. Automotive components. Our 20,000 prod- 
ucts include everything from washing machines to 
electron microscopes. 

We're even into elevators. Not ordinary lifts of 
Course. Our inverter-controlled elevators travel at 
1,000 feet per minute. That's more than five times fast- 
er than most. We've developed 1,800-feet-per-minute 
elevators, too. So if you're Frade up in your com- 
Pany, Hitachi may soon help you get there ina hurry. 
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Perhaps more importantly, these computerized 
elevators know at what times traffic is heavy. 
every floor. 

So they anticipate where you want to be. Before 
you reach the elevator doors 

Imagine that. 
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IF YOU THINK HARRY TRUMAN 
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GAVE 'EM HELL, 
WAIT TILL YOU READ WHAT 
HE HELD BACK. 


Shortly after he left the White 
House in 1953, Harry S. Truman 
began to write down his typical- 
ly blunt, honest commentaries 
on leaders and leadership. Since 
he pulled no punches and minc- 
ed no words, he asked that these 
writings be released to the pub- 
lic only after he and Mrs. Truman 
were gone. 

The time has finally come for 
Harry S. Truman to speak his 
mind as never before. In this fas- 
cinating volume, he gives his 
outspoken, sometimes outrage- 
ous opinion of the eight best— 
and worst—presidents, his 





explanation of why he dropped 
the bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, his personal thoughts 
on how American government 
could operate better, and much 
more. 

Lovingly edited by his daugh- 
ter Margaret, WHERE THE 
BUCK STOPS is filled with nug- 
gets of wisdom and little-known 
anecdotes or “Trumanisms.” It is 
an extraordinary reading experi- 
ence, as folksy, plain spoken, 
and wonderfully wise as the 
man himself—and as timely and 
relevant as the day he wrote it. 
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gressive with women, whom they can easily 
distinguish from men. William Evans, a for- 
mer head of NMFS, worries about the risk of 
injury to people from the 200-kg (about 
450-lb.) fast-moving mammals as they be- 
come accustomed to people. “Familiarity 
breeds contempt,” says Evans. “I’ve been 
slammed and bammed a bit, and I know of 
a few trainers hurt badly enough to put 
them in the hospital.” If dolphin swim pro- 
grams avoid such potential hazards by rely- 
ing on juveniles, they will create a demand 
to take more young from the wild and, as 
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Are humans smothering dolphins with love? 


the captive animals age, a growing popula- 
tion of superannuated adults. 
Evans also worries about diseases be- 


ing transmitted to dolphins. Two of the Hy- 





att’s dolphins were found dead in the la- 
goon last spring, raising suspicions that 
they had been infected by swimmers. Ironi- 
cally, they turned out to be victims of at- 
tempts to make the lagoon more natural: 
they were poisoned by tainted reef fish that 
had swum in from the ocean. 

Many are concerned that a prolifera- 
tion of swim programs will make them 
hard to regulate. “Every hotel in Hawaii 
wants to put a dolphin in the pool,” asserts 
Georgia Cranmore of the NMFS. The agen- 
cy has shut down one dolphin swim pro- 
gram, at the Hawk’s Cay Hotel in Florida, 
because of technical violations. 

Dolphins might have avoided all this 
attention if evolution had contrived to give 
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them a permanent frown instead of a per- | 


manent smile, or if their foreheads, which 


| bulge with echo-location organs, did not | 


make them look so intelligent. But for 
whatever reason, people think of the ani- 
mals as special, perhaps even more so than 
other intelligent creatures such as chim- 
panzees or elephants. Unfortunately, dol- 
phins can be smothered by misdirected 


love as well as by tuna nets. Swimming with | 


them may make their human fans feel 
good, but it would be better if the admiring 
masses appreciated their grace and intelli- 
gence from afar. cd 
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No matter what they look like outside, businesses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong 
preference for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 
For good reason. Carpets that bear the Du Pont 
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supplier for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 
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The Celebs’ Golden Mouthpiece 


William Novak spins best sellers out of other people’s stories 


BY MARTHA SMILGIS 


hat do you say to an offer 

to ghostwrite Nancy Rea- 
gan’s autobiography? “Just say 
yes,” advised William Novak’s 
wife Linda when Random 
House approached him a year 
and a half ago. Today My Turn: 
The Memoirs of Nancy Reagan 
has made headlines, sold some 
400,000 copies and soared to the 
top of the best-seller lists. Yet if 
Novak went with a winner, so 
did Reagan. Novak, 41, came to 
the collaboration with creden- 
tials of his own. He is the golden 
mouthpiece of the nation’s ce- 
lebrities, a literary John Alden 
who can consistently woo—and 
win—the public in their behalf. 
In 1984 Jacocca, Novak's col- 
laboration with auto executive 
Lee Iacocca, jolted the publish- 
ing world by selling 2.7 million J 
copies. He followed that up with 
best sellers on Tip O'Neill and 
Sydney Biddle Barrows, the deb- 
styled Mayflower Madam. Paid 
a paltry $80,000 for the Iacocca 
book (which made $10 million 
to $15 million for its subject), 
Novak has since been rewarded 
with a much healthier cut of the 
profits he helps generate. For 
My Turn, he received a six-figure 
advance plus a percentage of the 
royalties. 

Novak was prepared to dis- 
like Reagan, assuming she was 
cold, authoritarian, power 
hungry. Yet, he says, “I never en- 
countered that ‘off with your 
head’ woman I heard about. She’s not 
Imelda Marcos, Leona Helmsley or Marie 
Antoinette, and some people still don’t un- 
derstand that.” Over eight months, Novak 
taped 250 hours of conversation at the White 
House, in the Carlyle Hotel in New York 
City, at the Reagan ranch near Santa Barba- 
ra, Calif., and, of course, over the phone. 
Reagan offered candid recollections of the 
day her husband was shot, her hospitaliza- 
tion for cancer and her mother’s death. 

At first she tried to dodge prickly ques- 
tions about her reliance on astrology, her 
feuds with White House chief of staff Don- 
ald Regan and her troubled relations with 
her children. “When she'd say, ‘Now Bill, 
you're not going to talk about this,’ I'd use 
the editors: ‘But the editors insist on these 
subjects,’ ” says Novak. “The fact is, if you 








Ghostwriter Novak: “You have to reveal new material” 
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ask readers to pay $22 for a book, you have 
to reveal new material. Ironically, the bet- 
ter known the person the more they must 
reveal.” Recalls Reagan: “There were 
tough, difficult times and good times. But I 
wanted it honest and personal.” 

Novak is able to elicit such responses 
because he is a most unassuming, amiable 
sort who leaves his ego at the door. He fits 
his approach to his subject. With the 
brusque, no-nonsense Iacocca, he con- 
ducted interviews in offices and confer- 
ence rooms, never sharing a meal with him. 
With O’Neill, he took drives around Cape 
Cod in the former Speaker's beat-up 
Chrysler and listened to endless anecdotes 
over tuna sandwiches. “I worried that 
these were only a wall of stories,” he says. 
“I came to realize that Tip’s opinions were 
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expressed through his stories.” Novak ar- 
rived at the White House carrying a bag of 


Mrs. Fields chocolate chip cookies, Nancy 
Reagan’s favorite. When he met her at the 
Reagan ranch, where she is known to favor 


jeans, he showed up in jeans. “Bill's like a 


great character actor,” says Peter Osnos, 
his editor at Random House. “His self-ef- 
facing quality allows his subjects their own 


expression. An extraordinary quality of in 


timacy with the person is conveyed.” 
After doing exhaustive library research 
| on a subject, Novak typically talks to doz- 


ens of family members and friends to build 


up lists of questions for his interviews. No 
muckraker, he uses challenging or contra- 
dictory material only to try to jog his sub- 
i) ject’s memory or trigger fresh stories. “I 


push as far as I can go,” he says. “I’m not 
trying to change a person’s version of him- 
self." Novak works from transcriptions of 
his interviews, occasionally going back to 
the tapes to capture the subject’s voice- 

| one of his strengths, he believes. A couple 
of months into a collaboration, he begins 
showing the subject drafts of chapters. The 
subject usually offers changes and com- 
ments (“Bill, this stinks!” scrawled Ia- 
cocca), Novak tries to incorporate the live- 
ly ones and drop the dull. 


oronto-born, Novak graduated from 

local York University intending to be a | 
writer (“No kid goes to bed at night dream- | 
ing he'll be a ghostwriter”). After earning | 
an M.A. in contemporary Jewish studies at 
Brandeis, he spent ten years editing schol- 





& ; 
= arly magazines and writing a string of finan- 
Ss 

= cially unsuccessful books (among them: 
= High Culture, about marijuana use, The 
w Great American Man Shortage and a com- 
: | pendium of Jewish humor). Just as he re- 
These sea otters were once on the brink of signed himself to “finding a real job,” an 
extinction. They are doing better now, but — — at yg — 7 
P . : acocca. “Great! My kind of guy,” sai 
hundreds of other species are in trouble. acuce re y kind of guy,” saic 

ns 951. The N Crsemroaney i Novak, who had never heard of Iacocca. 
Since 1951, The Nature Conservancy has Fie auecess a. collaborator hae 
protected millions of acres of habitat for brought him a comfortable life in an afflu- 


threatened species in all 50 states. And in a | ent suburb of Boston that enables him, as 
novel wav — we've bought it. he says, “to buy raspberries instead of ap- 
A good job. . . but not good enough. Time | ples.” He is currently compiling an anthol- 


: Whole species : sanishing ogy of American humor and mulling future 
is running out. AOE SPOCSs SES WEIS UNS celebrity subjects. He muses about Mikhail 
every day. 


Gorbachev (“But somehow I think he’s 


So join us. Write The Nature Conservancy, busy right now”), and as a music lover who 
Box CD0021, 1815 N. Lynn Street, has recently resumed piano lessons, he 
Arlington, VA 22209. Or call 1-800-628-6860. thinks about Paul McCartney or Barbra 


Streisand. “Or Elvis, if he can find him,” | 
wisecracks Ben, 10, one of the Novaks’ two | 
sons. As for a return to the solo byline of 
William Novak, he says it’s not soon likely. 
“I get far more ego gratification and atten- 
tion from these books than I ever did from 
my own.” But aren't the celebrity books his 
own too? No. This John Alden, unlike the 
original, shrinks from speaking for himself. 


TI e 
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Conservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action “I don’t fool myself into thinking that m 
books are best sellers,” he says. “The ce- | 
lebrities are the selling point.” a | 
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ONE THING HAS 
INFLUENCED EVERY 
PRESIDENTIAL DECISION 
IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE EISELE BST 





oe Pak Cs 

The Constitution. 

For 200 years, through war, the Depression, even civil 
unrest, the Constitution has influenced every Presidential decision. 

Its what the framers of our Constitution wanted. They 
knew what it was like to live in a country governed by a king. 
So when our Founding Fathers created the Constitution they 
wrote Article Two specifically to define the powers of the 
Presidency. 

To take a closer look at one of history's most important 
job descriptions, send for a free information kit which (tS 
contains a copy of the Constitution. Write: Constitution, / ‘exe ; 
Washington, D.C. 20006-3999. — 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Thewordsweliveby = sm 
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Celebrate Christmas with 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 








IME-LIFE MUSIC announces a special holiday album, The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
Christmas Celebration. es 
The 375 voices of this internationally acclaimed choir join together in this inspiring 
album of more than 50 holiday favorites. You and your family will be thrilled by the 
choir's magnificent repertoire of Christmas songs, from traditional favorites to classical 
masterpieces plus carols and hymns. ayes 
You'll hear Joy to the World, the Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah, White Christmas, 
The First Noel, We Wish You a Merry Christmas, plus many more. 
Each three-record or two-cassette album comes to you for $19.99 plus $4 shipping and 
handling. Or, select two compact discs for $26.99 plus $4 shipping and handling. 


More than 50 Favorite Christmas Songs . 

Joy to the World ¢ O Come All Ye Faithful © O Little Town of Bethlehem ° It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear * Away in a Manger © The First Noel * Angels We Have Heard 
On High © We Three Kings Silent Night ¢ Hark! The Herald Angels Sing * Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly * Good King Wenceslas ¢ The Snow Lay On the Ground ° 
O Tannenbaum * Bring Your Torches ® Lullaby ¢ Patapan © Carol of the Bells ° Carol 
of the Drum (Little Drummer Boy) ¢ Brother John’s Noel (Frere Jacques) * Far, Far Away 
On Judea’s Plains ¢ Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light ¢ While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks ¢ Hodie, Christ Is Born © Tell Us, Shepherd Maids ¢ Beautiful 
Savior ¢ Once In Royal David's City ¢ Glory to God In the Highest ¢ Lo, How A Rose 
Ever Blooming ¢ For Christ Is Bor © Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring * From Handel's Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord; For Unto Us A Child Is 
Bom; Hallelujah Chorus ¢ The Shepherd's Story * O Come, O Come Emmanuel * Here 
We Come A-Caroling © A Boy Is Bom * The Holly and the Ivy ¢ What Child Is This * 

A Flemish Carol * O Holy Night ¢ Christmas Day ¢ White Christmas ¢ The Twelve Days of 
Christmas ® Silver Bells ¢ Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas © Sleigh Ride * The 
Christmas Song (Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire) ¢ We Wish You A Merry Christmas 


vey Call toll-free 1-800-235-0500 to use your credit card 

For faster service, use your credit card and call toll-free 1-800-235-0500. 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. (VISA, MasterCard and American Express). 
Or Write ie 

Send a check for $19.99* for LPs or cassettes (per set) plus $4.00 shipping and _ 
handling, or $26.99° plus $4.00 shipping and handling for each CD set. Please indicate 
number of sets, and choice of records, cassettes or CDs. Each item ordered will arrive 
separately. 


| MORMON 
TIME TABERNACLE CHOIR Orders must be received by Dec. 1 to ensure Christmas delivery 
Branch OAJVF9 *Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL, IN, MN, MO, NY, TX, VA, WA 


LIFE 


Music 


please add applicable sales tax. ©1987 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
Time-Life Music guarantees satisfaction. 


P.O. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 
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Bookends 


TRUST 





| by George V. Higgins 


Henry Holt; 230 pages; $18.95 


E arl Beale, a salesman at a Boston 
used-car lot, is a former college bas- 
ketball player who did time in Leaven- 
worth for his role in a point-shaving scan- 
dal. The fact that he is an ex-con has 
somehow been erased from official rec- 
ords. For this dispensation, Earl knows 


that he owes someone a favor, and when | 


the call comes, it looks simple. All he has to 
do is steal a car in Rhode Island. 

A slight problem with Trust, George V. 
Higgins’ 20th book, is that Earl’s task is 
simple. He pulls off the theft easily; for 
fairly complicated reasons, the intended 
victim wants the car to disappear. Unfortu- 
nately, Earl ignores the instructions to 
have the hot auto crushed in a trash com- 
pactor. He sells it instead, a characteristic 
act of greed that promises to get him in 
trouble. But Higgins seems much more in- 
terested in atmosphere than in denoue- 
ment. There are long, long passages of the 
author’s by now patented low-life banter, 
characters being long-winded and tedious 
about the banalities of their lives. Readers 
who like this sort of thing will love Trust. 
Others will wish that Earl had got his 
comeuppance a lot earlierinthe book. 





THE SOUND OF WINGS 
by Mary S. Lovell 
St. Martin’s Press 
420 pages; $22.95 


n July 2, 1937, an aviator took off from 
Papua New Guinea for Howland Is- 


| land in the central Pacific. She was on a 





round-the-world trip when she and her 
twin-engine Lockheed Electra lost radio 
contact and vanished into legend. Since 
that time women have become commercial 
pilots, paratroopers and even astronauts. 
Yet the name of Amelia Earhart retains 
the power to intrigue. Did she assume a 
new identity? Was she on a secret recon- 
naissance mission? Did she get captured by 
the Japanese? Mary S. Lovell shrugs off 
these theories; her emphasis is on Ear- 
hart’s life and accomplishments. 

Early on, the shy, Kansas-born social 
worker made two key decisions: she fell in 
love with flying, and she married a publish- 
er, G.P. Putnam. He manipulated the press 
to create an international celebrity. Ear- 


hart became the first woman to fly across | 


the Atlantic and the first person to fly solo 
from Honolulu to Oakland. But if she was 
an eagle aloft, she remained a sparrow on 
the ground. Lovell, biographer of the Brit- 
ish pilot Beryl Markham, can do little to 
romanticize her taciturn subject. It is only 


| when Earhart climbs into the cockpit that 
The Sound of Wings truly takes off. a | 











You always come back to the basics. , 
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“Before you invest in anew furnace 
call 1-800-HOT-SALE for the lowdown 
on howa Bryant gas furnace will make 

your home more comfortable than ever.” 


Q Maneh_ysoge 


USAF Test Pilot, Ret 


Believe me, I’m a guy who appreciates his 
comfort. 

That’s why I’m a big fan of the Bryant 
Plus 90 gas furnace. 

It’s got a specially designed heating system 
that evenly balances the warmth throughout 
the house. Quietly and smoothly. Makes gas 
heating feel even better. 

And cost even less. Because this is the 
most efficient furnace Bryant's ever built. 
And boy, is it built. For the long haul. 

For my money, the Plus 90 has the right 
eS stuff. To learn all the reasons why, 
talk to your Bryant dealer. For his 
name and number call, toll-free 
1-800-HOT-SALE. 

Just say Chuck Yeager sent you. 






=e For comfort you 
| HEATING | COOLING cP can afford, choose gas 
. America’s favorite way to heat 
The right stuff to last. d 


Theater 


Warmed Over and Not So Hot 


Broadway musicals freely filch, so why not from the best? 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 





ertolt Brecht, who plucked plots from 

Shakespeare, Moli¢re and Farquhar, 
reportedly said the best writers never bor- 
row; they always steal. Brecht’s error was 
limiting his dictum to the best writers. The 
rest are equally ready to find inspiration 
where someone else found it before. This is 
especially true of writers of musicals: at- 
tempts at original stories have become all 
but unheard of. With six weeks left, the ’80s 
have yet to yield a noteworthy American 
musical not derived from another source, 
whether fiction (Big River), folklore (Into 
the Woods), movies (“Nine”) or a painting 
(Sunday in the Park with George) 

This adaptations-only rule has been in 
full force as five song-and-dance spectacu- 
lars in rapid succession have reached the 
Broadway stage. Grand Hotel, which 
opened last week, and Meet Me in St. Louis 
are influenced by films that were in turn 
based on books. Gypsy, which also opened 
last week, stars Tyne Daly of TV’s Cagney 
& Lacey in a revival drawn from the mem- 
oirs of stripper Gypsy Rose Lee. Prince of 
Central Park, which quickly closed, derived 
from a book that had also prompted a 
made-for-TV movie. Brecht’s own The 
Threepenny Opera, featuring rock star 
Sting as the seductive villain Macheath, is 
freely filched from British satirist John 
Gay’s 1728 The Beggar’s Opera. Sad to say, 
although each show could boast ingenious 
design and staging or beguiling acting, far 
from the best writers have been at work. 

Gypsy, a slapstick but chilling portrait 
of the ultimate stage mother, faithfully 
evokes the original Jerome Robbins pro- 
duction, including, alas, the cutesy, num- 
bers-strung-together Arthur Laurents li- 
bretto. If Daly cannot quite dislodge from 
memory the performances of Ethel Mer- 
man and Angela Lansbury, particularly not 
as a Singer, she rivals them as a force of na- 
ture. Coarse, thoughtless, unscrupulous 
and fierce, her Mama Rose is nonetheless 
just likable enough to explain why two 
daughters and a surrogate husband stick 
around so long and forgive so much. 
Among supporting players, only Jonathan 
Hadary, as Rose’s agent and lover, excels. 

Meet Me in St. Louis lacks the main as- 
set of the 1944 film, Judy Garland, while 
shouldering its burden, the wan, unevent- 
ful plot. It seeks not only happy endings 
but also happy beginnings, happy middles, 
happy everything in between. Yet its 
charms include six songs from the film plus 
eleven more from the same team, Hugh 
Martin and Ralph Blane; a Disneyesque 





confection of Victorian houses; ice skating 
on a real-looking pond; a trolley that 
moves; and a lighted-up 1904 World’s Fair. 

The Threepenny Opera originated as a 
leftist diatribe, and is even more of one in 
John Dexter's snarly, airless staging. Mi- 
chael Feingold’s translation claims to re- 
flect more authentically the 1928 Berlin 
debut than the Mare Blitzstein version 


popularized in the ’50s. It is surely less ef- 
fective. For example, it freights the naive 


Streetcar of desire: the lovers of St. Louis 








victims are privileged: a bankrupt baron 
(David Carroll), an embattled industrialist 
(Timothy Jerome), a ballerina in decline 
(Liliane Montevecchi) and her dogsbody, a 
closet lesbian (Karen Akers). A dying ac- 
countant, played by Michael Jeter with a 
dazzling mix of febrile weakness and life- 
grabbing gusto, has enough money to live 
out his waning days in luxury, while a typist 
(Jane Krakowski) who moves from man to 
man always has her looks to fall back on. 
The libretto depends too heavily on | 

whether the industrialist will turn crooked 
to save his neck (anyone can see he will) 
and on a love match between the baron 
and the ballerina that ends almost before it 
has begun. Director-choreographer Tom- 
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Jeter-bugging: with Krakowski in Hotel 


Ingenious design, shrewd staging and beguiling acting make up for twice-told tales. 
i ‘guiling 2 


scrubwoman anger of Pirate Jenny with so- 
phisticated detail that is out of character, 
and enérvatingly transforms the last sylla- 
ble of the second-act finale from a strident 
long vowel to a swallowed short one. Joce- 
lyn Herbert's cumbersome set obstructs 
movement, draining energy. But emotion 
intensifies after a dozy first act. As a singer, 
Sting needs the help of a recording studio, 
although he summons at least a shadow of 
the requisite cavalier charm. The main vir- 
tue is Kurt Weill’s indestructible score. 
Grand Hotel is set in the poshest spot in 
Berlin in 1928, the very year that Threepen- 
ny premicred. In this rarefied place, even 
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my Tune provides a pretentious last-min- 
utes ballet between characters introduced 
as love and death. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, Grand Hotel is the musical winner of 
the season, bringing to mind, if not quite 
matching, the kinetic narratives of Harold 
Prince, Bob Fosse and Michael Bennett in 
their heyday. Tune takes a set more clut- 
tered than Threepenny's—fluted columns, 
a revolving door, dozens of chairs—and 
weaves around it a ceaseless flow. If some 
of the wizardry is borrowed from bygone 
auteur directors, that is in keeping with the 
real meaning of Brecht’s dictum: know 
enough to take the best from the best. = 
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Marine Life 


AFEW GOOD MEN 
by Aaron Sorkin 


ong before the first rehearsal of this 

Marine Corps thriller set at Guantana- 
mo Bay, its author had exceeded the day- 
dreams of almost any debut playwright. 
Not only was the show on its way to Broad- 
way with a 20-member cast headed by erst- 
while Oscar nominee Tom Hulce (Ama- 
deus), but it had been bought for the 
movies by producer David Brown, whose 
credits include Jaws, The Sting and The Ver- 
dict. He made a deal that could bring cre- 
ator Aaron Sorkin, 28, a sum well into six 
figures. By the time the show opened last 
weck, however, the publicity about a wun- 
derkind proved a disadvantage: it imposed 
unreasonable expectations and, for some 
spectators, turned what would have been a 
pleasant surprise into mild disappointment 
that its author is merely a deft entertainer, 
not another Tennessee Williams. 

A Few Good Men is at least as good a 
play as The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, 
which it resembles. The production is 
adroit, and its subject—the degree to 
which the military is properly subordinate 
to civilian values—has never ceased to be 
topical. But it suffers from bad timing. 
Plays that are in essence debates need cach 
side to be able to make a reasonable case. 
In this conflict between carcer military 
| “defenders” and soon-to-be-civilian attor- 
neys over the rights of the accused, the im- 
balance is not in the play but in the minds 
of audiences. The flood tide of change in 
the Communist world makes the military 
appear less vital and its resistance to civil- 
ian due process repugnant, not a regretta- 
ble necessity. 

Still, there is plenty of 
§ wisecracking humor and 
? suspense in this tale of 
two hapless Marines (ably 
played by Victor Love and 
Michael Dolan) who acci- 
dentally kill a squad mate 
while disciplining him, 
then find that the officers 
= who ordered the disci- 

pline are lying to protect 
their own careers. Sor- 
kin’s weakest point is character, and the 
defending attorneys are pure stereotype: a 
brittle bundle of nerves who pines to be 
with his family (Mark Nelson), a gifted but 
ineffectual idealist (Megan Gallagher, in 
the only unconvincing performance) and 
the outwardly casual, inwardly intimidated 
son of a famous father (Hulce), Much the 
juiciest role, however, is the Ollie North 
style commander, played with an infectious 
| grin and a jaguar stalk by Stephen Lang. 
Even in these optimistic times, he makes 
the dark dangers facing any “defender” 
scarily real. — WAH. I 
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Anight out for members of a comfortable club: Foxx, Murphy, Pryor 


Murphy’s One-Man Band 


HARLEM NIGHTS Directed and Written by Eddie Murphy 





BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


he star gets what may be his best laugh 

in Harlem Nights before he appears. 
The moment occurs when Eddie Murphy's 
name flashes in the credits for the fifth 
time. This may represent the new Holly- 
wood record for authorial egotism. It is, in 
any case, three more mentions than 
Woody Allen requires to state his creative 
credentials for a truly imaginative comedy 
and two more than Orson Welles took for 
his film directorial debut, which was—let’s 
see, oh, yes—Citizen Kane. 

Can Murphy be kidding? One would 
certainly like to think so. But the film that 
follows is so self-destructively primitive in 
tone and development that it quickly dis- 
misses the possibility that its superstar pro- 
prictor may retain any capacity for self- 
satire. Or, for that matter, self-control or 
self-criticism. 

An attractive idea lurks at the center of 
this movie: evoke the glamorous, dangerous 
spirit of after-hours Harlem in the 1930s 
and do it in the style of a studio-bound gang- 
ster film of the time, in which sets, cos- 
tumes, lighting all impart a dreamily en- 
hancing air to reality. Implicit in this notion 
is an even better one: bring blacks in from 
the fringe of the movie’s frame, where they 
were segregated in the old Hollywood, and 
make them the story’s movers and shakers. 
To that end, Murphy recruited performers 
he obviously, and justifiably, admires— 
Richard Pryor, Redd Foxx, Della Reese— 
and cast them as the management of a club 
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too prosperous for its own good. A powerful 
white mob is trying to move in on them. 

There, however, useful invention ends. 
he narrative Murphy develops out of this 
situation is less a homage to a vanished 
genre than a knock-off of two more recent 
successes—The Sting and Prizzi’s Honor 
that were funny, but in antithetical, un- 
blendable ways. The movie vecrs uneasily 
from not-funny comedy to not-persuasive 
melodrama. Murphy forgets that the dia- 
logue in old-fashioned crime pictures was 
as highly stylized as the settings. In place of 
sharply polished wisecracks, he gives us the 
steady mutter of the witless, unfelt obscen- 
ities that are the argot of our modern mean 
streets. 

But it may be that Murphy’s worst 
idea is his own character. His box-office 
power having brought Paramount grovel- 
ing to its knees, offering him any indul- 
gence he wants, Murphy has come to fan- 
cy himself a killer, and that is the role he 
tries to play here: a psychopathic hit 
man. He is not a good enough actor for 
this particular assignment, nor has he the 
skill as writer and director to use cold- 
blooded murder (three times) as the top- 
per for gag sequences. Once or twice his 
former sweet hipness glimmers through, 
and he has written a funny bit for his pal 
Arsenio Hall, playing a man on a mur- 
derous crying jag. But mostly Harlem 
Nights offers a depressing answer to that 
not entirely pressing question, “Will suc- 
cess spoil Eddie Murphy?” It looks as if 
it has. ae 
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Oldsmobile 


comes first, just bring it back. You'll be given 


at no extra charge!' For anything from an 


| he Oasane'al’s @\MSaE credit toward the purchase of another new —_ actual breakdown requiring simple repairs, 
- 1990 Oldsmobile. to something requiring more involved assis- 
ItS something called “total satisfaction:’ And tance. Like locking your keys in the car. 
it will be showing up on the face of 2. Bumper-to-Bumper Plus For more details of the Oldsmobile 
who buys a new 1990 Oldsmobile"inthe This covers your vehicle from—well, from Edge, call toll-free 1-800-242-OLDS or visit 
United States” Not just because they've bumper to bumper** Andit’ all protected — your Oldsmobile dealer. 
made the smart decision to buy an against defect in material or workmanship When you do so, chances are you'll 
Oldsmobile-which is satisfying enough in for three years or 50,000 miles. Which realize why we can offer such an extraor 
its own right. But because they'll be Means when you buy an Oldsmobile, you'll dinary p : because our vehicles are 
covered by an owner satisfaction plan be protected in two ways: by the Bumperto- extraordinary to begin with. Which should 
unlike any in the business. The new Bumper Plus Warranty, and by the factthat explain why Oldsmobile owners will be 
Oldsmobile Sayer Which will give them you bought an Oldsmobile in the first place. poing about a broad os ar ay 
plenty to smile about, at no extra charge. ‘ “ ces. And why, from now on, 
, : 3. Roadside Assistance known as the beginning of a New Genera- 
1. Guaranteed Satisfaction — Oidsmobilemaintainsanationwidenetwork _ tion of Owner Satisfaction. 
In our opinion, the evince, are of towing and repair facilities. os wherever 
some of the most satisfying vehicles you you go, you're never far from Oldsmobile. j 
can own today. And we think you'll agree.In And the best thing is, you can always reach The New Generation of 
fact, if you change your mind within 30 us. Just call 24 hours a day on the toll-free OLDSMOBILE 
days or 1,500 miles' of purchase—whichever hotline, and we'll send someone out to help ls & 
“Feet and lease sales excluded. tSee your dealer for details and restrictions. **Tires covered separately by their manulacturer See oe r Oldsmobile Geaket for Non 4 this lirnite ake nk rant tServices provided by Cross Country 
Motor Club, Inc., Bo ston, MA and. in California, by ( cross Country Motor Club of California, Inc., Boston, MA. ©1989 GM Cx All rights re 
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The Fella 
Expects 
To Win 


Notre Dame coach LOU HOLTZ 
brings Irish football back to the top 
with a salesman’s touch, iron will, and 
players who like to knock heads 





BY PAULA. WITTEMAN 
T ake a peek at the guy in the baseball cap. Short fella. 





Kinda homely. Ears hanging out there like wind spoil- 

ers. Talks with a trace of a lisp. Looks like he'd be at 
home on the showroom floor of any Sears store in Middle 
America, moving metal. Appliances, that is. Be good at it 
too. Get you right into that Kenmore 831 series washer when 
what you were really thinking about was the 701 at 56 bucks 
less. But oh so politely, so that you later reckon it was your 
idea in the first place. Bet he loves to fish and swap tall tales. 
Family man. Churchgoer. Never kicked the dog. 

Look again. 

The short fella is not so short, not quite so homely. It just 
seems that way because his 5-ft. 10-in., 148-Ib. frame is di- 
minished, standing, as he is, at the edge of a grove of young 
Paul Bunyans. He’s talking to—no, he’s shouting at—one of 
them. About the option play. How to execute it correctly. As 
he plants one foot and pivots decisively, moving his hands in 
a precise pattern that he’s repeated thousands of times be- 
fore, the young man in the football jersey barks, “Yes, sir! 
Yes, sir!” 

The lisp is less evident now, and any thoughts one may 
have had of this man idling afternoons away over a fishing 
rod disappear. Abruptly, he turns away from his quarterback 
and stalks downfield toward the defense. Out of the corners 
of their eyes, the helmeted giants and his assistant coaches 
see him coming. Chests tighten. The execution and speed of 
the defensive drills rev up a notch. The simple reason: no 
one is eager to receive one-on-one remedial instruction from 
Louis Leo Holtz on this or any upcoming autumn afternoon. 

Just plain Lou Holtz. The name doesn’t resonate like 
Knute Rockne or George Gipp, men around whom the leg- 
end of Notre Dame football has been molded. It doesn’t 
sound larger than life, like the Four Horsemen or the Gold- 
en Boy, players who subsequently graced the annals of the 
Fighting Irish. Nor does it seem of sufficient luster to be 
mentioned in the same sentence with Frank Leahy and Ara 
Parseghian, coaches who won multiple national champion- 
ships and were subsequently canonized by fanatic subway 
alumni. Holtz would be the first to agree with all this. “All I 











ever wanted was a job in the mill, a car, $5 in my pocket and a 
girl,” he says with his sly, lopsided grin. 

So much for aiming low. In four seasons as coach at the 
University of Notre Dame, Holtz has returned the school 
to the pinnacle of college football from which it had fallen 
in mortification under the earnest but inept Gerry Faust. 
Last year Holtz drove a young, tentative team to a 12-0 rec- 
ord and a national championship with a variation of the 
message that ugly ducklings can become beautiful swans if 
they work hard, love one another and believe they can be 
great. Holtz fervently believes that. He also devoutly em- 
braces traditional values, specifically the importance of 
having on his side God, ferocious linebackers and half- 
backs who, once they are given the football, run like scald- 
ed dogs. 

This year Notre Dame is 11-0 after last Saturday’s 34-23 
defeat of Penn State, and two wins away from a second con- 
secutive national title. The Irish could conceivably stumble 
this weekend against Miami or on New Year's night against 
undefeated Big Eight champion Colorado. But the 23 con- 
secutive victories Holtz has directed add up to an achieve- 
ment unmatched by any of his more illustrious predecessors. 

How has this self-described wimp done it? Not with mir- 
rors, although one of Holtz’s secondary skills is the ability to 
perform parlor magic tricks. First and foremost, he is a disci- 
plinarian in the Vince Lombardi mold. In his first team 
meeting in 1985, he looked around and saw players slouch- 
ing in their seats. He ordered them in no uncertain terms to 
sit at attention from that point on. Says senior defensive 
tackle Jeff Alm, who is almost 1 ft. taller and 120 Ibs. heavier 
than Holtz: “He’s not the biggest guy in the world, but he 
seems to possess a lot of power.” Last month a furious Holtz 
told the team he would resign if they ever fought again with 
opposing players, as they did before their game against 
U.S.C. There was a laugh from the back of the room. Holtz 
cast a withering glance in the direction of the offender, ac- 
cording to someone who was there. “I'll make sure you lose 
your scholarship first,” he rasped. 

Holtz is a master salesman. Junior defensive back Todd 
Lyght was recruited by Michigan, Michigan State and UCLA 
when he was a high school senior in Flint, Mich. But Holtz 
told Lyght that if he came to Notre Dame he would be part 
of a national-championship team. “I looked deep into his 
eyes, and I knew he was telling the truth,” says Lyght. Holtz 
also persuaded quarterback Tony Rice, tailback Ricky Watt- 
ers and flanker Raghib (“Rocket’’) Ismail, players who have 
been crucial to the Irish success, to enroll at Notre Dame. 
Not that Notre Dame, with its mystique and a virtual farm 
team of Catholic high schools providing talent, needs addi- 
tional help on the recruiting front. Says Beano Cook, the 
acerbic college football analyst for the ESPN television net- 
work: “It’s easy to win at Notre Dame. They get enough ma- 
terial to win the A.F.C. West.” 

Holtz also possesses the ability to make young people 
believe in themselves. His sharply honed self-deprecation is 
designed in part to demonstrate to his players that if a 98-Ib. 
weakling like him can succeed, surely they can. Holtz likes 
to tell his coaches, “If you preach something long enough, 
people are going to believe it. Especially in our case, where 
it’s true.” 

Then there are his work habits. His days begin with dai- 
ly Mass at 6 a.m and end with paperwork at midnight. He 
will leave no memo or chart or report unturned that could 
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contribute to victory. On top of all that, Holtz is widely 
regarded as one of the game’s finest technicians, along 
with Joe Paterno of Penn State and Bobby Bowden of 
Florida State. Says Bill Walsh, who was viewed as a tacti- 
cal genius while coaching the San Francisco 49ers: “Lou 
has great command of game situations and the game 
itself.” 

As a result, little Lou Holtz from East Liverpool, Ohio, 
looms as one of the biggest men on—and well beyond—the 
Notre Dame campus in South Bend, Ind. His 35-minute 
motivational video, Do Right with Lou Holtz of Notre Dame 
(price: $595), has sold briskly. The living, breathing version 
of Holtz is totally booked on the lecture circuit through 
1990 at an estimated $10,000 per inspirational pop. More- 
over, he has his own syndicated cable TV show and a na- 
tional radio call-in program, and he’s featured in magazine 
ads promoting the Holtz philosophy, paid for by Volks- 
wagen. These things tend to happen when you win. 

Ay, there’s the rub. A coach is expected to win at Notre 
Dame. Win a lot—while still putting academics first and 
observing the NCAA rules of conduct. “If you keep the 
rules,” the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, then Notre Dame’s 
president, told Holtz at his final pre- 
hiring interview, “I will give you five 
years. If you ever cut corners, you will 
be out of here by midnight.” “We like 
to win,” says the school’s current presi- 
dent, the Rev. Edward A. (“Monk”) 
Malloy, who as a Notre Dame under- 
graduate was a varsity basketball play- 
er. As a measure of exactly how much 
Notre Dame likes to win, Malloy de- 
scribes the 17-9 season the Irish basket- 
ball team had during his senior year in 
the following way: “It wasn’t what you 
would call successful.” 

Holtz, growing up scrawny along a 
crook in the Ohio River, where Ohio, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania con- 
verge and steel mills and potteries hun- 
ker cheek by sooty jowl, was not what you would call suc- 
cessful either. “Everybody felt so sorry for him,” says Joe 
McNicol, a classmate at St. Aloysius Grammar School and 
a fellow altar boy. “He was always the last person picked 
for teams.” When his uncle Lou Tychonievich started a 
football team at St. Al’s, young Lou learned every position 
so as to improve his chances of seeing action. He also stud- 
ied the playbook, such as it was, and occasionally tugged at 
his uncle’s sleeve. “He would try to tell me what play I 
should call.” Sister Mary Roberts, the principal at St. Al's, 
broadcast Notre Dame’s victory march over the loudspeak- 
er cach afternoon as school adjourned, perhaps because 
she belonged to the Order of Notre Dame. No wonder 
Holtz subsequently told his family that he would some day 
coach the Fighting Irish. 

Holtz avoided a lifetime sentence in the mills and went 
off to Kent State, where he played as a lightweight and lit- 
tle-noticed linebacker. After graduation, he learned his 
craft as a ubiquitous assistant coach in a succession of 
schools: Iowa, William and Mary, Connecticut. But it was 
after accepting a job at the University of South Carolina, 
only to watch helplessly as the position was temporarily 
eliminated, that Holtz began to lay out the rest of his life 
with some purpose. He made a list of 107 things he wished 
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to accomplish, naturally including leading the Fighting 
Irish and being chosen coach of the year (others on the list: 
having an audience with the Pope, landing on an aircraft 
carrier, scoring a hole in one). To date, he has achieved 89 
of the 107. 

That was in 1966. Four years later, as the young head 
coach of William and Mary, he took that school to its only 
bowl game. Seven years after that, he suspended three star 
players from his Arkansas squad for violating team rules on 
the eve of an Orange Bowl showdown against heavily fa- 
vored Oklahoma. Arkansas still managed to win, 31-6, an- 
other example of Holtz’s turning adversity into unlikely 
advantage. 

The Holtz ability to crack wise, usually at his own ex- 
pense, has kept his teams loose. But the self-deprecation 
also allows him to ward off praise, which he feels is the fa- 
ther of complacency. “When it’s over, maybe I'll sit down 
and say, ‘Gee, we did something pretty terrific,’ ” he says. 
“But it’s just not my nature.” “He doesn’t really accept 
compliments,” says his son Kevin, a student at Notre Dame 
law school. When Notre Dame beat Pittsburgh 45-7 in Oc- 
tober, Kevin called to congratulate him. What did Dad say 
in reply? “Kevin, did you see that 
S.M.U. won 35-9?” 

Holtz had even less reason to fear 
S.M.U., whom his team eventually 
trounced 59-6, than he did Pitt. But like 
most coaches he dreads games against 
“cupcake” opponents because of the 
danger that his own heavily favored 
players might lose concentration and 
intensity, and hence lose in an upset. 
Before the Pitt game, he assured re- 
porters that Pitt was only slightly less 
dangerous than Rommel’s Panzers. Yet 
at practice he was telling his players 
that Pitt was more like the army of Gre- 
nada and that he expected the Irish to 
beat the bejabbers out of them. When 
this inconsistency is raised, Holtz is only 
momentarily at a loss. “We just point out the problems to 
the public and the press,” he says. “We tell the players the 
problems and the solutions.” 

The 18-hour days that Holtz habitually puts in on the 
problems and the solutions are beginning to wear on him. 
In addition, he is doubtless fecling the stress stemming 
from accusations that he gave money through a third party 
toa player at his last school, Minnesota. Holtz emphatical- 
ly denies it. Now one hears the word burnout in South 
Bend. “Football encompasses his whole life. It’s every- 
thing,” says Kevin Holtz. Says Ara Parseghian, who quit, 
worn out, after eleven successful years: “I told him all sum- 
mer, ‘Please pace yourself.’ ” When asked what lessons he 
draws from the experiences of Parseghian and Leahy, who 
also was totally consumed by the job, Holtz merely says, 
“T’m a slow learner.” 

That’s because goal-oriented Lou Holtz is on a mission. 
He wants to win his second consecutive national champion- 
ship, although he would never freely admit it. But he quietly 
asked coaches like Bill Walsh how they tried to avoid a let- 
down after their teams won championships. How long can 
he keep it up? His answer is pure Holtz, all deceptive diffi- 
dence and then steely follow-through. “I don’t think we can 
win every game,” he says carefully. “Just the next one.” 
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Essay 


Walter Shapiro 


Why We've Failed to Ruin Thanksgiving 


ho really thinks about Thanksgiving? Most adults ab- 
sorb the larger meaning of the holiday as part of the 
first-grade catechism (Pilgrims, friendly Indians, a day for of- 
fering thanks) and rarely move beyond Care-Bears sentimen- 
tality. This built-in ickiness is a pity, since it tends to overshad- 
ow the symbolic significance of Thanksgiving, that most 
unrepentantly old-fashioned of American celebrations, that 
patriotic heirloom that nobody has figured out a way to ruin. 
For nearly 150 years, ever since a women’s magazine called 
Godey’s Lady's Book began championing the cause of an an- 
nual day of Thanksgiving, the topic has been drowning in a syr- 
upy sea of treacle. Almost every Thanksgiving cliché was in 
place by the mid-19th century: snow-thatched New England 
farmhouses, menus of turkey and cranberry sauce, families 
bowing their heads in grateful prayer, and wayward children 
dramatically returning home for 
the occasion. Even Abraham 


Lincoln in ushering in the mod- Prangssiving Greetings 


ern national Thanksgiving holi- 
day could not rise above what a 
latter-day President might call 
“the banality mode.” Just weeks 
before he composed the soaring 
sentences of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, Lincoln began his 1863 
Thanksgiving proclamation with 
this hackneyed conceit: “The 
year that is drawing toward its 
close has been filled with the 
blessings of fruitful fields and 
healthful skies.” 

Today, of course, healthful skies mask the hole in the ozone 
layer. But in a suddenly peaceful world where the doors of the 
Iron Curtain have rusted open, no one should ridicule the simple 
giving of thanks. Each of us has private reasons for gratitude, 
since in so many ways 1989 has been a bountiful year. For me, I 
am sincere in my appreciation for the way the greenhouse effect 
has allowed Indian summer to stretch on into the college basket- 
ball season. Moreover, I consider it a personal blessing that Jack- 
ie Mason was canceled, Donald Trump failed in his efforts to 
make his name synonymous with American Airlines, Ronald 
Reagan managed to return from Japan and no trend spotter has 
successfully named the "90s before they happen. 

Yet Thanksgiving represents more than a litany of good tid- 
ings and an amalgam of turkey-time truisms. There is a stub- 
born rectitude to the holiday itself, reminiscent of its stiff- 
necked Pilgrim forbearers, More than any other date on the 
calendar, Thanksgiving has remained private and personal, de- 
void of the tinsel trappings that mar the rest of contemporary 
life. On this ecumenical holiday, Americans are allowed to be as 
prayerful or as secular as they choose, with no one complaining 
that they have somehow taken the thanks out of Thanksgiving. 

For all the public prattle about family values, no other 
holiday brings generations together without the lure of any- 
thing more tangible than a good dinner. Think of the novelty 
of an extended family forced to spend the day doing little oth- 
er than talking, eating and digesting. Distractions are glori- 
ously limited: the malls are closed and the televised sports of- 
ferings sparse. Unlike New Year's Eve, no one feels 
compelled to have the time of one’s life or broods unduly 
when reality fails to conform to these exaggerated expecta- 





tions. The perfect Thanksgiving is timeless, as families repli- 
cate their own familiar rituals, complete with the unconscious 
re-enactment of parental conflicts and sibling rivalries that 
may date back to the Eisenhower Administration. 

No gastronomical theory can explain the enduring appeal of 
the Thanksgiving dinner. The traditional menu is largely a 1 9th- 
century re-creation of Pilgrim and Indian fare, and none of 
these groups normally claim membership in the world’s great 
culinary traditions. But miraculously the meal remains a monu- 
ment to pre-microwave American cooking. Not even McDon- 
ald’s has had the audacity to create McTurkey, nor does Domi- 
no’s deliver cranberry pizza. So too are the food faddists 
outflanked, as sun-dried tomatoes, imported chévre and oat- 
bran anything give way to overstuffed lassitude. 

Americans have grown inured to crass commercialism tak- 
en to excess, with corporate 
sponsorship profaning every- 
thing from bowl games to the Bill 
of Rights. But somehow Thanks- 
giving has resisted the blandish- 
ments of an age of avarice. How 
the greeting-card sharpies and 
the flower-power florists must la- 
ment a national holiday in which 
they are doomed to play such a 
minor role. For if one cares to 
send the very best, one flies home 
for Thanksgiving. Even the TV 
networks have never figured out 
a way to transform Thanksgiving 
into a prime-time pageant, which 
is why the Macy’s Parade still takes place in God’s own morn- 
ing light. 

Politicians are blissfully silent on Thanksgiving. Such re- 
straint is appropriate for a holiday that commemorates one of 
the rare occasions when the white man treated the Indian with 
dignity and respect. But public officials may also be chastened 
by the experience of Franklin Roosevelt, the only modern 
President to try to tamper with Thanksgiving. Back in 1939, 
Roosevelt touched off a patriotic uprising when he issued a 
proclamation unilaterally shifting Thanksgiving from the then 
customary last Thursday in November (the 30th) to the fourth 
Thursday (the 23rd) as a way of granting Depression-era mer- 
chants a longer Christmas selling season. F.D.R.’s Thanksgiv- 
ing formula was later codified into federal law, but not before 
Ogden Nash composed the following couplet: 


ON 'SEUNLDIa BEATING 


Thanksgiving, like Ambassadors, Cabinet officers and 
others smeared with political ointment, 
Depends for its existence on Presidential appointment. 


What adds a quaint, almost innocent flavor to this bygone 
controversy is the outmoded notion that department stores 
wait patiently until the end of Thanksgiving to unveil Santa’s 
workshop. Now, of course, four-year-olds are still gorging on 
Halloween candy when the Saturday-morning ads begin their 
incessant shilling for Christmas toys. In a nation where the 
mall never palls and seven-days-a-week shopping seems en- 
shrined as a civic religion, Thanksgiving stands out as an oasis 
of tranquillity and a reminder of the values that once tem- 
pered America’s materialism. This Thursday give thanks for 
the one holiday that cannot be bought. x 
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